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Secretary Wickard: What Price Food? 


(See National Week) 
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Serving the Natio 


-THIS GREAT ALL-WEATHER FLEET GOES THROUGH 


You can’t bank on the weather these 
days! But there’s one thing you can 
count on—100 per cent. That no 
matter what the weather does — 
ts — Pennsylvania Railroad’s great All- 
Weather Fleet goes! Every day 
365 days a year! Yes, and gets you 
“there” —swiftly, safely, comfortably, 
economically. 


In fact, it’s “ta luxury ride.” Go Pull- 
man and you relax in a beautiful mural- 
panelled Lounge, smart, modern, rich 
in innovation — lavish in its gracious 
touches. And when you retire, enjoy 
a completely self-contained private 
room (a Roomette, Duplex Room, Bed- 
room, Compartment, Drawing Room. 
Master Room)... or a comfortable 
Section Sleeper. Go Coach—and you 
rest in a deeply upholstered reclining 
seat in a Luxury Coach. Best of all. 
the cost is small—because fares, both 
Pullman and Coach, are low. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


SAFETY SPEED 


Do as the weather-wise and travel-wise 
do! Next time you go East or West on 
business or pleasure, take the All- 
Weather Fleet! Winter, spring, sum- 
mer, fall—any season, any time! 


Leaders of the Fleet! 
BROADWAY LIMITED 


THE GENERAL THE ADMIRAL 
THE PENNSYLVANIAN 
New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Chicago 


“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 
New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ St. Louis 
Washington ¢ Baltimore ¢ St. Louis 


LIBERTY LIMITED « THE PENNSYLVANIAN 


Chicago ¢ Baltimore ¢ Washington 


THE EITISBURGHER 
Re Relax in a setting like this! Pullman-Observation- 
Lounge cars as smart and comfortable as fine clubs. 
THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 
Pittsburgh ¢ Chicago 
y trains serving Pittsburgh, Columbus, 
Detrok, other cities SHORTEST ROUTE 
BETWEEN 
Two De Luxe Coach Trains— The Trail Blazer EAST AND WEST. 
—New York-Chicago. The Jeffersonian—New Serves America’s larg- 
York-St. Louis. Both serve Washington also. est cities. Through cars 
to New Englandandthe 
South. Convenient con- 
nections to the West. 


COMFORT COURTESY LOW FARES 
TO ALL POINTS 
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UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT 


To The American People: 


A REPORT OF PERFORMANCE 





With a strong sense of public responsibility in matters of defense, we feel 
impelled to make a brief report. 


Three years ago this month, United Aircraft Corporation embarked upon an 
emergency production program. The expansion of our three major Divisions --- 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, Hamilton Standard Propellers and Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft 
--- has passed without interruption through several major phases, and is continuing 
We have multiplied our plant account four-fold, our employment six-fold, and our 
shipments eight-fold. In the year ahead we expect to produce at a higher rate 
than ever before. 


Beginning a year and a half ago, we enlisted the support of the treat auto- 
motive companies --- Ford, Buick and Chevrolet --- and of many other well-known 
manufacturers to build Pratt & Whitney engines, Hamilton Standard propellers and 
Vought-Sikorsky airplanes. We have gladly furnished complete designs and 
technical assistance. Some of these companies have already started producing. 


And what of quality? The responsibility of the Aviation Industry and our 
Company through the years since the last war was to be prepared for a war 
emergency, to the end that we would have available for production, types of engines, 
propellers and airplanes which would be unexcelled. We believe that this: objective 
has been realized. The proof lies in the performance of American designed and 
built warplanes, which have shown consistent superiority in combat with enemy 
planes. Perhaps the simplest measure of our technical performance is the fact 
that air-cooled radial engines of 2,000 horsepower are in quantity production in 
the United States, and, we believe, in no other country in the world. There is 
no substitute for POWER. 


To summarize, in this first phase of the war effort, it was the responsibility 
of the Aviation Industry to have superlative types of aircraft available, and 
then to be able to put them quickly into quantity production. This has been accom- 
plished and United Aircraft has played its part. 
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Eugene E. Wilson, President 
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WAR MACHINE IS ROLLING........ P. 11 
Official quiet does not alter the fact that 
vast air, land and sea operations are now 
under way. Rumors are less than a dime 
a dozen in Washington. But facts—au- 
thenticated—are available as to the over- 
all war tactics of this nation. Presented is 
an exclusive analysis of those facts—infor- 
mation which will do the enemy no good 
. . will vitalize the American thinking cap. 





CHINA—ESSENTIAL BASE.............. Pr. 43 
Japan, battering a wedge of death down 
through the East Indies, is still vulnerable 
—very vulnerable—if U.S. supplies in 
quantity can continue to highball down 
the Burma Road. Given the guns, the 
planes, the tanks, China’s seasoned fighters 
can roll the Japanese out of the way, take 
the lead in a real offensive against Japan 
itself. But will it be done? Can it be done? 
The article explains. 


WILL U.S. GO HUNGRY?.........000000P. 15 
Stripped grocery shelves show that some 
people think “yes” to the question. What 
are the real facts about the nation’s market 
basket? Just where do we stand on our 
continuing supplies of sugar, meats, wheat, 
canned goods and dairy products? The 
answers presented in this article should 
do much to check the impulse to hoard. 


ARMS PURCHASE SETUP................ P. 16 
The Army and Navy are buying every- 
thing from bath towels to battleships— 
but it isn’t necessary for the manufacturer 
to spend valuable time in Washington’s 
maze of offices. Here is a real “guide for 
businessmen,” a decentralized listing of 
where to go in order to get information 
and advice on war contracts. 


UNIFIED PRODUCTION EFFORT....P. 18 
War Production Chief Nelson is asking 
American industry and labor to “put up 
or shut up.” Frankly, he believes it won’t 
be necessary to “shut up.” Among the 
reasons for his belief are the men he has 


NCWS within the Mews 


selected to work with him. Seldom has 
Washington seen so many red-tape cutters, 
hard-boiled engineers and brass-tack ex- 
perts in one organization. Presented is an 
“inside view” of that organization, its 
operations, its personnel. ~ 


ALIEN PROPERTY ROUNDUDP.......... P. 20 
Uncle Sam is setting out on the biggest 
treasure hunt of all time. Alien dollars— 
billions of them—are cached in every cor- 
ner of this country. To get those dollars, 
regulate alien businesses, insure fair play 
to Americans with vital interests, and 
above all to keep the program free of 
those scandals which rocked the nation 
after the last war, Washington is working 
cautiously, but swiftly and efficiently, at 
the job. Told is the full and amazing story 
of that job. 





We EE Cc nicvecccsacessspascnnnton P. 39 
Labor’s peace dove flew out of the White 
House last week, carrying a full bomb 
load. An authoritative analysis reveals 
there wasn’t a dud in the lot. The Labor 
Week presents an authoritative account of 
the underlying strategy. 
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Crucial phase of the Pacific part of this war is at hand. 
In days and weeks just ahead..... 

















— Japan either crashes threugh to dominance of the whole South Pacific. 

“ae Or: U.S., Dutch, Australians, British get time to reform lines, to bring up 
— reinforcements, to hold key positions from which an offensive can start. 
ee It's probably the greatest, most exciting race in U.S. history. 

abor 
wee Who's to win? On the surface it's all Japan. But: There is a growing un- 
Miter dercurrent of confidence here, a growing belief that she'll be tripped up. 
riculture As for Singapore, it probably will fall to Japan. All calculations now are 
rinanes on that basis. It is a very serious, but not disastrous, blow. 

Polities In the Philippines, a handful of American troops is holding off an entire 

Japanese army; is putting up a fight that deeply embarrasses the Japanese, that 

—_ prevents use of Japan's full force in the drive to the south. Every day helps. 


On the Australian front, Japan is seeking to close the approaches to the 
Dutch Indies from the Pacific side; is trying to slam the door against shipping 
from the United States and Australia's East Coast. She probably will succeed 
ENT in that effort. 

But: Japan is spreading thin for a nation with her resources. And: There 
still is the job of knocking out Dutch Java and Sumatra; there still is the job 
of cutting the supply route by way of the Indian Ocean, and by air. 





Research 


cAtee Key to what now happens is the airplane. 


— If Japan keeps her control of the air in the South Pacific she wins. 
| If U.S. by immense effort can gain that control, she'll topple Japan. 
American Navy is useful now only for escort work; is unable to operate in 



































r York City that area, except for submarines, until air control can be regained, until bases 
vos are recaptured. Operations of the kind admirals dreamed about are impossible. 
This means: Airmen win their argument. Only it might be too late. It's 
or notable that the Army, not the Navy, is most active now in the Far East. 
D OFFICE: 
ft Catt ©. Big question is this: How can Japan be beaten, even if checked now? 
a Answer is: If stopped in the Dutch Indies, Japan is beaten. 
Bidg., Tel. The reason why is this: Every day that passes brings nearer the time when 
ag U.S. can gain air superiority; when the way can be cleared for air and submarine 
Colemon & attack on Japan's long and vulnerable lines of communication. 
. ae And: Once air superiority is established, U.S. Navy can take up raiding. If 
ng Japan's communications are cut, Philippines and other conquered areas will fall 
Ohio, Tel. automatically into Allied hands; will afford bases for attack on Japan itself. 
Eventual defeat of Japan will be brought about by: (1) concentrated air at- 
b news of tack on Japan; (2) naval operations from recaptured bases; (3) blockade. 
a It all depends upon gaining air superiority in weeks just ahead; in the 
ton, D.C. 
(over) 
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ability to stop Japan before she closes all southern avenues of approach. 


On the front at home.... 

The new price-control law is likely to be effective; is to provide one more 
means to keep in check the forces of inflation; is to be enforced firmly. 

Rationing will be forced on many commodities by public hoarding tendency. 

Speed-up in the draft is to cause many problems for employers; is to add to 
the difficulty of maintaining an efficient organization during wartime. 

There is every prospect that Donald Nelson will get results as production 
director; that the country is ready now to get down to work on war business. 

Farmers are getting all they ask in safeguards against fixed prices. 

But: It's probable that advances in farm prices will be restrained by heavy 
production, by sales of U.S.-held stocks of some key commodities. 

A runaway food price rise does not seem to be in the cards at this time. 

Leon Henderson as price administrator will clamp down hard on incipient 
price rises on industrial goods; will probably be moderately successful -- with 
the aid of high taxes -- in preventing an inflationary price spiral. 

















When it comes to rationing..... 

In sugar: Rations now are applied to industrial users, probably will have 
to be applied to civilians. There's enough for everybody. Trouble is that some 
people insist on hoarding, which may force rationing to insure fairness. 

In clothing: Rations are unlikely any time soon. New wool is going to be 
short, but the country is well clothed and will be taken care of. 

In automobiles and tires: The rationing job is a headache; is proving to be 
much more of an administrative problem than officials expected. 

In_used cars: A ration plan isn't intended at this time. 

In transportation: Railroad industry is highly confident that it can do the 
passenger and freight job without a system of rationing. 

In electric power: Some use of rations may become necessary as war work 
speeds up; as the demand grows for use of power by expanding industry. 

All in all, U.S. civilians can expect to get along without much formal use 
of ration cards; without the red tape and inconvenience that other people face. 

















The plan now is for a 3,600,000-man Army by December, a 7,000,000-man Army 
to be built during 1943. This is in addition to the Navy and Marines. 

It_ means: A heavy draft of men that will add to industry's problems. 

Army emphasizes that it wants to avoid taking many skilled men; that it 
seeks to avoid disruption of war industries in particular. 

But: Employers are hesitating to ask that men be deferred. Reason is that 
it raises a question of favoritism; that it causes unions to become suspicious. 

There's a- big and growing problem in this situation. 











In the field of taxeS.ecece 

Original Treasury plan for a withholding tax of 15 per cent on individual 
income appears dead. A smaller tax on gross income of individuals is studied. 

A Treasury plan for reviving the undistributed profits tax in modified form 
is unlikely to be accepted; is just a trial balloon. 

Taxation of income from new, and even old, issues of State and municipal 
governments appears better than a 50-50 prospect at this time. 

Congress leaders are talking of a tax bill that will yield more nearly a 
total of $6,000,000,000 than the $9,000,000,000 asked by President Roosevelt. 

Outlook is for a maximum of $2,000,000,000 in new revenue to be extracted 
from corporation income. Individual income and excise taxes will be stressed. 
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How the 


opAY Goodyear is one of the nation’s 
do builders of light metal- 
alloy subassemblies and parts for the 
mighty new air fleets that will win 
victory for America. 


How Goodyear comes to be building 
them is a story of unswerving faith in 
the furure of aerial transportation that 
goes back to the dawn of aviation. 





It begins with our development of the 
first practical airplane tire in 1909. 
Then airplanes were still using primi- 
tive undergear — sled-runner skids, or 
bicycle tires that often burst and ripped 
off under landing impacts. 


The new Goodyear “Aeroplane” tire 
made take-offs and landings so much 
easier and safer, many airplanes were 
using it by 1910. 


Next we learned that aviators were 
complaining about wing coverings. The 
varnished canvas then used stretched 


and flapped in flight, retarding speed. 


Our solution was the development of 
astretchless rubberized fabric, so tight- 
fitting it added 5% to an airplane's 
speed. At the 1911 Chicago Aero Meet 
nine out of ten planes had Goodyear- 
covered wings. 


This success led us to build a giant 
80,000 cubic foot racing balloon of 
similar fabric—the fa- 
mous Goodyear 1. In 1913 
it won the Paris Interna- 
tional Balloon Race and 
brought the James Gor- 
don Bennett Cup back to 
the United States. 


So when the World War came, both 
the Army and Navy turned to us for 





lighter-than-air patrol and observation 
raft, More than 40 non-rigid airships 


became a Great Name in Aviati } 





Unless and until America is the most 
powerful nation in the air, our safety, 
our freedom, and our standard of living 
will not again be what they have been in 


the past. 











or “blimps,” and upwards of 800 “‘saus- 
age” balloons were delivered to the U. S. 
forces. 


Shortly after the armistice Goodyear 
completed development of the first 
rubber-covered, bullet-puncture-sealing 
gasoline tank for airplanes. 


During this period airplanes were be- 
coming larger, faster and heavier. 
Smooth, safe landings be- , 
came difficult on hard, 
high-pressure tires. Good- 
year met this with the 
low-pressure type Air- 
wheel that has since rev- 
olutionized all tire design. 


In 1928, when the Navy decided to 
build two giant rigid airships, they 
naturally turned to Goodyear as the 
nation’s most experienced builder of air- 
ships. In constructing these great ships 
—the largest aircraft ever built in 
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America—we faced the problem of 
obtaining stronger duralumin alloys 
than this country had ever produced. 





As a result of Goodyear’s efforts to se- 
cure stronger, lighter alloys for airship 
fabrication, America today produces 
alloys for airplanes far superior to any 
known twenty years ago. 


During the thirties we developed 
featherweight magnesium-alloy wheels 
for transport airplanes, and hydraulic 
disc brakes that pack tremendous stop- 
ping power in small compass, 


Today Goodyear’s great aircraft parts 
factories are producing complete all- 
metal wing and tail assemblies, nacelles, 
floats, ailerons, cabin structures, bullet- 


\ puncture-sealing gasoline tanks, wheels 


and brakes—in ever-growing torrent. 


Upon this work we are devoting all 
the aeronautical experi- 
ence and skill acquired in 
thirty years of pioneering, 
in full realization that our 
liberty is not secure until 
Americacommands theair. 
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Just HOW important are typewriters these With billions of extra dollars for war War today is more and 
days? Sometimes Underwoods are installed materials going into circulation, accounts more a matter of engineer- 
and in operation before a new working force receivable and accounts payable grow ing and engineering lives 
gets its desks and chairs. In many an office and grow. Ledger postings hit new highs on figures... . on the kind 
hard at work on contracts for urgently week after week. Bills and orders mul- of calculations that the Un- 
needed war materials, Underwood Type- tiply. And so do all the jobs that make derwood Sundstrand Add- 
writers are helping the staff keep pace with accountants thankful for Underwood ing-Figuring Machine pro- 
she constantly quickening industrial tempo. Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines. vides so easily and swiftly. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher— 














ts a War of Machines 


Ad Kinds of Machines 





Fortunately for the United States 
its mechanical office equipment 


is without equal the world over 


It would be utterly unthinkable to attempt to make war 
machines without the aid of dusimess machines. 
Office workers without typewriters, without accounting ma- 
chines, without adding and figuring machines, are at just as 
much of a disadvantage as foot soldiers facing tanks. 
Lucky for us we ares» well equipped! 
The United States has more Underwood Typewriters in daily 
use than all the typewriters in the rest of the world put together. 
The United States has more accounting machines in daily use 
than all the accounting machines in all the rest of the world 
put together. 
The United States has more adding machines in daily use than 
all the adding machines in the rest of the world put together. 
In the war of machines this is one of the points where this coun- 
try STARTS with an advantage. 


Big munitions plants spring up in open 


prairies. Day and night shifts operate UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


with thousands of workers who must be r ; 
paid promptly and accurately. In these One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Sales and Service Everywhere 


= other organizations, Underwood 
dst i - 
undstrand Payroll Machines are do Use Underwood Elliott Fisher supplies for top office machine 


ing their bit toward making our vast - : , 
increase im production possible. performance . . . typewriter ribbons, carbon papers, etc. 


Speeds the Nation’s Victory! 


Copyright 1942, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 








. .. Prospect of Power Rationing . . . Higher Railroad Passenger Fares 


Price Controls. After months of debate, 
a congressional conference committee fin- 
ally reported a price-control bill believed 
acceptable to the Administration. Principal 
features: A single administrator, with the 
Secretary of Agriculture given veto power 
over farm price ceilings; ceilings on farm 
products resting upon a base of 110 per 
cent of parity”; power to license dealers 
in controlled commodities; authority to 
buy and sell in the interest of controls. 
Meanwhile, Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson moved along a broad front to 
stop price rises caused by the war effort 
and scarcity. Actions indicated that the 
Office of Price Administration had fixed 
October 1 quotations as a ceiling level. 
Machine tools. October 1 levels were 
fixed as a price ceiling by official order. 
Hitherto machine tool prices had been 
steadied by informal agreement. Formal 
order was made to control special tools. 
Abrasives. Prices prevailing on October 
1 also were fixed as a ceiling for sandpaper, 
flint cloth, ¢rinding wheels, sharpening 
stones, honing sticks and other abrasives. 
Gasoline. Increases of three-tenths of 
one cent a gallon for all grades of gasoline 
sold in 15 Eastern and Southern States 
were allowed, after 11 oil companies dem- 
onstrated to OPA that higher transporta- 
tion charges had increased costs. 
Railroads. A jump in passenger fares of 
10 per cent was allowed by Interstate 
Commerce Commission, partially to offset 
higher wage bills recently sanctioned by 
the Government. Expected soon was a 
commensurate increase in freight rates. 


Production. Government control over 
production and distribution kept pace 
with price actions, indicating that ration- 
ing policies now applied to tires and auto- 
mobiles may widen. 

Automobile parts. Parts makers were 
allowed by the War Production Board to 
increase output in the next six months. 
Purpose is to build up a two-year stock 
pile in that period, then parts 
shops to war work. 

Electricity. A slash of 50 per cent in 
civilian power consumption is believed in 
prospect by defense officials. Growing de- 
mands of war industries for power, par- 
ticularly incoming aluminum plants, make 
rationing inevitable, some believe. 

Fibers. Padding manufacturers were 
ordered to cease processing manila, sisal 
or henequin fibers of 20 inches or longer. 
They are needed for cordage and bags. 

Clothing. Reduction of wool available 
for civilian clothes forecasts widespread 
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New Price Ceilings on a Wide Front. . . Priorities for Airline Travel 
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. | 
Day-by-day record of American war | 


activity from official U.S. announce- 
ments: 
Jan. 17: American right flank on Ba- 


taan Peninsula subjected to heavy Japa- 
nese attack; U.S. and Philippine forces 
resist stubbornly ‘ U. S. submarine sinks 
three enemy merchant ships off Tokyo Bay 

. Enemy submarines continue activity 
off Northeast U.S. coast. 


Jan. 18: Enemy pressure lessens on Ba- 
taan Peninsula ... Japanese take over all 
Government activities in Philippine occu- 
pied territory. 


Jan. 19: Ground operations slacken in 
Philippines . . . American Army bombers 
attack Japanese airport at Sungei Patani 
in Malaya, start three fires ... U.S. fliers 
attack enemy field at Menado in Northeast 
Celebes. 


Jan. 20: Enemy renews attack on troops 
in Bataan Peninsula; three Japanese 
planes shot down; sharp fighting between 
Japanese and Filipino troops on Mindanao 

. Six U.S. Army bombers successfully 
attack enemy cruiser and tanker, sinking 
the cruiser . . . U.S. motor torpedo boat 
sinks 5,000-ton enemy vessel in Subic Bay 
. . . Enemy submarine activity continues 
| from Cape Hatteras to Newfoundland; 
counter-measures taken. 


Jan. 21: U.S.-Filipino forces repulse at- 
tack in Bataan Peninsula, re-establish lines 
previously penetrated; guerrilla raid on 
hostile airdrome on Luzon succeeds. 





Jan. 22: Enemy attacks renewed allalong | 
General MacArthur's line; reinforcements 
land in Lingayen Gulf and Subic Bay; en- | 
tire Japanese 14th Army now in Luzon. | 





Jan. 23: Japanese launch continuous 
heavy attacks against MacArthur: all 
thrusts repulsed. 





style changes in men’s clothes. Suggested 
by clothiers are no more two-pants suits, 
no vests with double-breasted garments, 
an end to cuffs and pleats and patch 
pockets, shorter jackets and overcoats. 

Trucks. Construction of 54,710 medium 
and heavy trucks during March was 
authorized by the WPB, an increase of 34 
per cent over the corresponding month 
last year. The trucks will be rationed for 
essential civilian uses. 


Priorities. Organization of WPB leaves 
Office of Production Management priority 
orders unchanged. Priority control, in fact, 
is extending to: 

Air travel. Air lines are ordered to give 
first call on seats and cargo space to Gov- 
ernment officials and shipments. 

Sodium * nitrate. Supplies are to be 
placed under allocation control February 
1, with deliveries limited to defense, meat 
processing and chemical industries. 

Jewel bearings. Priority control is sched- 
uled for March 1 on jewel bearings, with 
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entire stocks to be set aside to fill a 
ized orders. 


Defense costs. Money continued to} 
no object to prosecuting the war, althou 
Senator Byrd (Dem.) of Virginia, 
nounced his economy committee would; 
quire into war expenses. The Preside 
sent Congress requests for $41,500,000, 
and won quick action on a $12,500,0004) 
appropriation for an expanded air for 
Included in the appropriation were fun 
to build Douglas Dam in the Tennesy 
Valley area, which will supply power 
aluminum plants. Also voted by Congr 
were sums for more ships. 


Labor training. Congress also re 
a presidential request for $300,000,000 
tide workers over periods of priority w 
employment. Estimates run as high as 4, 
000,000 men scheduled to be out of wor 
during the time required to convert plan 
to war production. Funds would be us 
to support workers while they retrain { 
war jobs. 


Profits. The Naval Affairs Committee: 
the House reported excessive shipbuildin 
profits in some instances, while findin 
that average returns were around 7.99) 
cent. The committee termed labor troub 
the principal deterrent to war output. 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massy 
chusetts, announced an “antiprofiteering] 
tax plan, or an alternative measure to limi 
naval contracts to 5 or 6 per cent. 


Taxes. Treasury experts and Congres} 
men continued to consider ways and meal 
of raising more money for the war effort 
Treasury plans call for an additional t 
bill of $7,000,000,000, to come largel 
from corporate and individual income 
Federal Reserve Board Chairman Ma 
riner Eccles in a New York speech af 
vocated stiffer levies both for revenug 
raising and inflation control. 





Living costs. Labor Secretary Perki 
reported that U. S. citizens are payill 
10.5 per cent more for living expenses tha 
they were accustomed to pay betweej 
1935 and 1939. Smallest increase for aj 
month since last March was reported ft 
December—three-tenths of 1 per cent. 





Daylight saving. Americans are ° 
dered by law to advance their clocks # 
hour on the morning of February 9. 
measure is designed to give workers mo 
daylight labor time, to save electricity. 
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“ENEMY SUPPLY TRAIN 


... Turned east at crossroad 334 
...lime 9:42 A!” 
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ELGIN SERVICE WATCHES. Available in waterproof cases. Many 


models with luminous dials and sweep-second hands. Each contains 








BACKBONE OF MODERN WARFARE is synchronized tim- 


ing. To equip America’s armed forces with accurate watches 


and special types of precision instruments is now the full- 


time job of a large percentage of Elgin’s expert craftsmen. 


An important “eye” of the army is the 
artillery observer. With his “‘walkie- 
talkie” radio telephone, he is in imme- 
diate touch with his batteries. He 
observes and gives vital data on move- 
ments of the enemy. He spots and 
reports on the accuracy of the fire. 
And so swiftly does the picture change, 
that time is one of the all-important 
factors in his communications. Actu- 
ally seconds can mean the difference 


ey ke &* «+ ** *& * 


between ultimate victory and defeat! 
Fully aware of the vital importance 
of time today, many of Elgin’s master 
American craftsmen are devoting their 
energies to the production of fine 
watches and precision instruments for 
U.S. army, navy and aviation use. 
When the government called on 
Elgin for millions of dollars worth of 
watches and precision instruments, 
Elgin was ready. Here were the finest 


* * * * * * * 


Elgin’s famous 15-jewel movement star-timed for superb accuracy. 


laboratories and scientific facilities in 
the w atchmaking world. Here. too, 
were craftsmen with 77 years’ experi- 
ence in the creation of fine timepieces. 
Every Elgin precision instrument is 
thoroughly American. All the parts are 
created in the Elgin factory—largest in 
the world devoted to the manufacture 
of outstanding American timepieces. 


ELGIN: 


THE GREATEST NAME IN AMERICAN FINE 


WATCHMAKING SINCE 1865 


* * * * * * 


Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, Lllinois, U.S. A. 


* 


NAVIGATION WATCHES * STOP WATCHES + AVIATION CLOCKS * TANK CLOCKS + SERVICE WATCHES +» CHRONOMETRIC TACHOMETERS 


COMPASSES «+ 


TIME FUSES FOR SHELLS 


¢ JEWEL BEARINGS + 


RAILROAD AND TRANSPORTATION WATCHES 


SPECIAL TIMING DEVICES FOR NAVAL AND AVIATION USE 
























What goes on inside your head 
about G-E Fluorescent Lighting’), 
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No worry about lamps. 
I want all the light 
I can get. I'll go 
straight to G-E! s 
SEE #5 


# Yes! G-E fluorescent lighting. properly 

engineered and installed, may actually 
increase your production as much as 5 to 
15% or more! “Production nearly doubled, 
using same machines and no extra labor,” 
says a printing plant. “Machine repair time 
cut 20%,” says a textile mill. One office 
reports a 20% speedup in typing, thanks to 
this new, energy-saving indoor daylight! 








# “25% reduction in scrapped pieces,” 
says a machine shop.“ No more errors 
due to temperature rises,” says another. 
Speeds inspection, too. “No time lost hunt- 
ing good light for micrometer readings,” 
says a machine tool manufacturer. You see 
faster, more easily, with G-E Mazpa “F” 
(fluorescent) lamps on the job! 






















#3 Daytime morale on the night shift! #@ Get fixtures fitted to your job! G-E co- #5 Yes! The lamp is the heart of anyfluor F Ther 
“Less complaint about eyestrain,” says operates with established fixture man- escent installation. That’s what make: }But th 

one manufacturer. “50% fewer accidents,” ufacturers who make over 150 tested, cer- the light, and that’s why it’s important to distanc 

says a machine shop. “Men don’t walk away tified, guaranteed fixtures, built to Mazpa look for the General Electric monogram Bout, ' 

from machines every hour to relax,” says a lamp makers’ specifications and approved on the lamp! It’s your assurance of more Bs pro« 

machine tool maker. One plant reports 30% by Electrical Testing Laboratories. Look and more light for your money! See yout 

less call for headache tablets since this for Fleur-O-Lier or RLM label...at G-E G-E lamp supplier, or write General Ele 


ANU, 


cooler, more ¢'+1ndant lighting was put in! lamp distributors everywhere. tric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Strong land and sea forces 
head for battle areas. Value 
of defense in Philippines 


This country is beginning now to strike 
hard blows in this war. These blows to 
date, except for the Philippines, are de- 
jvered from the air. Blows delivered from 
land and sea are coming. 

Until now, high officials have refused to 
permit the story of American action to be 
witten. The result was to give the im- 
pression that the United States idled while 
Japan overran the Philippines, China, the 
outer islands of the Dutch East Indies and 
the outposts of Australia. 

Now the story of what has happened 
and what is happening can be told in some 
detail. It is a story that answers many 
questions raised by recent events. 

The basic facts are these: 

American bombers 
xene of action in the Far 
bombers are flying to the 
They are going by a safe route. At the 
same time large numbers of American 
troops have left the United States. The 
presumption is that more will go. These 
troops will turn up in Alaska and Hawaii 
aid Australia and other 
places. They are well equipped for the 
type of fighting to be done. 

The answer to whether or not Japan 
can be stopped soon enough will be writ- 
tn in the air. This writing, in turn, will 
depend upon the speed with which Ameri- 
can factories turn out airplanes and the 
sed with which those airplanes can be 
fown or shipped to the scene of fighting. 
lh action, American four-motored bomb- 
{$ are proving themselves capable of 
sttiking hard against Japan shipping and 
of defending themselves against Japanese 
fighter planes. U.S. fighter planes, of old 
‘ypes, are playing havoc with Japanese 
ghters and bombers when given a chance. 
‘There j is encouragement in this record. 
But the difficulties are two. The first is 
istance, which is 15,000 miles by the 
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War Machine Starts Rolling: 
Initial Blows Against Japan 


Growing Number of Our Planes Blasting Enemy in the Far East 
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—Wide World 


BASIC FACT: THE YANKS ARE GOING— 
.. «Alaska, Hawaii, Australia, Java—among other places 


head start gained by Japan through years 
of preparation for this war, using Ameri- 
can materials in the process. 

It is against that background that the 
following questions are answered: 

Why isn’t the American Navy more in 
this fight? The reason is that the Navy 
lacks bases near enough to the scene of 
action to operate effectively. Effective op- 
erating range of a fleet is about 2,500 miles. 


Hawaii is about 5,000 miles from the 
scene of action. Singapore once might 
have served as a base, but it is gone for 


that purpose. 

Furthermore, Japan during the past 10 
vears went ahead with development of 
bases of her own in the Marshall and 
Caroline Islands—in violation of treaties 
—that serve effectively to divide the South 
Pacific in half until the Japanese can be 
driven out by force. This makes the 
Pacific Ocean, east of Australia, a danger- 
ous place. 

What then is happening to General 
MacArthur in the Philippines? At this 
writing, with a few thousand American 


soldiers, no airplanes, no prospect of fore- 
seeable reinforcement or relief, with an 
uncertain number of Philippine troops, he 
is holding off an entire Japanese army of 
more than 200,000 
aircraft. 

General MacArthur is forcing Japan to 
hold in the Philippines an army that is 
badly needed for her operations farther 
south. The courage and skill of these few 
American troops and the Philippine troops 
with them is having a great effect upon 
the course of the war. This force was not 
caught off guard. It simply was too small, 
and the Philippine Army too new and un- 
trained, to stand against the Japanese in- 
vaders. 

Big bombers that had been moved to 
the Philippines before the war were not 
caught and destroyed on the ground, but 
in many cases escaped and now are hitting 
back at the Japanese from new bases. 

How about the future of the Dutch 
East Indies and Australia? They are the 
key to the immediate future of the Pacific 
war. Both are to receive large-scale Ameri- 


men, supported by 
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can aid both in men and munitions. Both 
are expecting heavy blows to fall if and 
when Singapore falls. American airplanes, 
operated by Dutch pilots and by American 
pilots, are in action now, working from 
Netherland Indies bases. Air forces are 
being and continue to be reinforced with 
bombers taking the new officially reported 
route across Africa, Arabia and India to 
Rangoon in Burma. 

It is notable that more than 1,000 bomb- 
ers have been ferried to various countries 
under lend-lease and that the number is 
rising fast. The difficulty is to deliver 
fighter planes, which must go by ship. A 
very few American fighters in Burma are 
officially credited with great success in 
knocking down Japanese aircraft. All of 
this adds up to the growing official con- 
viction that the island of Java and at 
least part of the island of Sumatra in the 
Dutch Indies will be held. Australia, with 
many of its men serving overseas with the 
British Imperial forces—the total bears 
the same proportion to the total Austral- 
ian population as an A. E. F. of 2,500,000 
would in this country—may be raided, but 
will be held. 

The whole course of the war from now 
on depends upon American man power and 
American machine power. 

In man power. The Army has only 
1,700,000 trained men, partially equipped. 
That number will be raised to 3,600,000 
this year and to at least 7,000,000 next 
year. Those are official figures. When Ja- 
pan struck Pearl Harbor, the railroads 
moved 600,000 of this country’s present 
Army in little more than a month, setting 
a record for speedy and efficient troop 
movement. , 
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PLANES: 1,000 bombers have been ferried under lend-lease— 


ny 


In machine power, The nation’s in- 
dustry gradually is being mobilized for 
war. Merchant ships are being turned out 
at the rate of one a day and by June will 
be coming at the rate of two a day. Gar- 
and rifles are flowing at more than 1,000 a 
day. There are 23 new ammunition plants 
now in operation. Tanks are rolling at a 
rate that soon will approach 1,000 a 
month and will aim at a goal of 45,000 
for the year, or enough to equip 60 ar- 
mored divisions. Aircraft output is becom- 
ing very large and is growing fast. This 
country now has combat planes capable 
of fighting at 40,000 feet. Four new Amer- 
ican fighter types are classed as superior 
to anything of their type that flies. 

By types of service the situation is this: 

In the Navy. The task in both the At- 
lantic and Pacific is one primarily of patrol 
and convoy. Offensive operations may be 
conducted by submarines and_ aircraft. 
Damage to big ships at Pearl Harbor is 
not interfering with the protective duties 
of the Navy and will not interfere with 
submarine operations, or air operations. 
At present, 15 big battleships are being 
built along with 11 aircraft carriers, 54 
cruisers, 193 destroyers and 73 submarines. 
The present goal is 15,000 aircraft, but 
that goal will be increased. The Navy now 
has 113 submarines for the job to be done. 
All past programs, except those for battle- 
ship construction, are to be increased. 

In the Army. Emphasis is turning to 
armored and motorized divisions. The ar- 
mored divisions created in 1940 now are 
equipped to the last detail. New divisions 
in training are rapidly being equipped. 
There will be 32 motorized divisions among 
the units to be created with the new draft 


PATROL: Ideas are changing about what airplanes can do 








of men. The American Army today is vey 
small compared with European armies, I 
is even smaller than the Japanese Amy, 
But what there is of it is hard-hitting, » 
the Japanese are finding in the fierce bat- 
tle in the Philippines. 

In the Army Air Force. A vast expansio 
is under way. The goal is 2,000,000 m 
including ground crews. The very fact th 
the Navy and land Army both are rath 
helpless in dealing with Japan adds to the 









importance of the air force. That fact, toof , 


is forcing admirals and generals to chang 
their ideas about what airplanes can do 
With this change comes the prospect thi 
air officers will have more to say in tk 
future about the strategy of the war effort 


Their views have not received too mudf; 


attention in the past. 

In the merchant marine. Goals that hal 
called for production of 79 ships in tk 
first quarter of 1942, with 131 in the se 
ond quarter, 167 in the third quarter an 
140 in the fourth quarter are being revistl 
upward. The Maritime Commission is cot 
fident that it can build ships just as fat 
as the Government will assure it the rm 
materials. 

Added up, the facts and figures disclose 
that the Army, Army Air Force, and Navy 
are busy and are accomplishing results i 
this war. The success of the Navy in eli 
inating submarines is aiding delivery ¢ 
war materials and men to the theaters ¢ 
combat. 

However, what now is going to happt 
in the Pacific will depend in large pa 
upon U. S. ability to deliver and to fig! 
aircraft in an area halfway around # 
world from home. First results are 
scribed as encouraging. 
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Vital role of Burma Road 
in use of continent for 
offensive against Nippon 


Japan’s success at Singapore confronts 
the United States with a crisis in the 
Pacific war. A new urgency is created to 
hurry American airplanes, bombs, tanks, 
R guns and shells to two areas of war which 
now are vital. One of these is the Dutch 
Fast Indies, where there is confidence of 
along, hard fight, based on Java. But the 
other area is China, the great question 
mark and perhaps the final cradle of defeat 
or victory. 

Pounding General MacArthur’s forces in 
the Philippines on the Japanese left flank 
and Singapore at the center, Japan still 
is menaced by a battered but unbeaten 
China on the right. 

On that flank, China’s man power and 
America’s machine power are the two 
geat forces which Japan must defeat if 
she is to win the war. The only place where 
these twin forces can be made _ jointly 
efective against Japan is in China, and 
the only way is by arming the Chinese 
with American planes, artillery and tanks. 

The last surface link between the vast 
machine power of American war industries 
and the inexhaustible man power of China 
is the Burma Road. This is a slender, 
twisting, perilous path over the plateaus 
that hal and chasms from North Burma to Na- 
os in HH tinalist China. Yet it is the Allies’ life 
1 the ine on the continent of Asia. 
arter af Therefore, without waiting for the fall 
1g revisel of Singapore, Japan is lashing out in a 
on 18 Bnew drive. Once more, the Japanese are 
st as fas striking straight at a vital spot while time 
t the "ison their side and the United Nations 
till are trying to muster men and muni- 
tions. The objective of the newest Japa- 
nese drive is Burma, and the Burma Road. 

Japan’s master plan is to divide and 
conquer. Up to date, that plan is achiev- 
ing such a success as history rarely re- 
ords. Two giants—the United States with 
its great industries making the weapons 
of war, and China with its vast man power 
—are being made helpless by keeping 
their strength apart. 

In man power, China is a burly warrior 
and Japan a pygmy. Generalissimo Chi- 
ang Kai-shek has 2,000,000 veteran  sol- 
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China: Essential Base 
For Defeat of Japan 


U.S. Machine Power, Chinese Man Power as Winning Combination 


diers in three armies guarding key points 
in interior China. He probably has an- 
other million reserves, and back of them 
the vast reservoir of China’s 450,000,000 
people. 

Moreover, man for man, no more dan- 
gerous fighters are to be found than Gen- 
eral Chiang’s first-line troops. They are 
seasoned by years of bitter, hand-to-hand 
fighting against heavy odds. They have 
faced a tough combination of obstacles— 





COLONEL CHENNAULT 
. . . high score 
(See page 14) 


starvation, isolation from supplies, disease, 
every kind of difficulty and peril. In spite 
of all, they have refused to quit and be 
conquered. 

But China today stands out as the final 
proof that man power alone, even though 
backed by matchless courage and undying 
determination, cannot win wars. To win 
the kind of victories that end wars, armies 
must match their foes in modern weapons. 
American factories now are rolling these 
off in important and rising volume. If 


American machine power and China’s 
man power are joined in effective union, 
Japan’s plans of conquest will be doomed. 
Knowledge of that inspires the desperate 
urgency of Japan’s thrust at the Burma 
Road. 

How China has been throttled into de- 
pendence on this one overland link is a 
story of systematic, ever-tightening block- 
ade. 

Japan’s grip on China. For almost five 
years, Japan’s armies have been drawing a 
noose closer around industrial China. 
Their well-equipped forces have seized the 
coastal cities, have taken over the railroad 
centers, have captured the interior high- 
way system, and their artillery has com- 
mand of the lower reaches of the great 
rivers—the Yellow, the Yangtze and the 
Pearl. Shanghai, the industrial capital, 
Nanking, the iron ore center, Peiping, Han- 
kow and Canton, the great southern port, 
are among the important cities‘ seized. 

The Japanese have their hands on coal 
mines, the textile industry and the foun- 
dries. They have sacked whole industries. 
They have stripped China of machine 
tools, which have been sent to Japan. They 
are trying to strangle a nation bigger than 
the United States by control of the nerve 
centers. It is as if this country had no 
western coast, the whole eastern industrial 
area and all the coastal cities and Detroit 
and Pittsburgh were held by an invader, 
and our armies were fighting on year after 
year from the mountains and the hills. 

China is without any railroad to the 
outside world since Japan seized Indo- 
China. There is no highway outlet from 
the North. The last tortuous 2,500-mile 
road to Russia is useless because Russia 
needs every gun and every shell to shoot 
at the German forces and can send no aid 
to China. 

And now Japan with the help of Thai 
troops is launching her invasion of Burma. 
The aim is to capture the Burma Road 
terminus of Rangoon, overrun Burma, 
push on into India and there light the 
flames of a war of race against race among 
India’s millions. The aim is to isolate 
China once and for all from Britain and 
the United States. 

Japan’s chief weakness. In spite of 
everything, China remains Japan’s greatest 
weakness and America’s opportunity to 
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strike telling blows in the Far Pacific war. 

To hold her grip on China, Japan must 
maintain in China an army of probably 
around three-fourths of a million men. A 
million tons of shipping a month are 
needed to supply such a force. With each 
new thrust farther into the East Indies, 
Japan’s lines of communication are grow- 
ing longer. Now she is fighting on a front 
that reaches 3,000 miles from Manchukuo 
to Singapore. 

This means more and more supplies, 
thinner and thinner lines, and greater and 
greater vulnerability to flank attack. 

China as a base. Unless and until Rus- 
sia joins the war in the Pacific, China is 
the nearest and strongest base available 
to the United States for attack against 
Japan. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Army is undoubtedly able to push the 
Japanese back toward the coast if ways 
can be found to send the planes, the guns 
and the tanks into China and Burma to 
support offensives. 

China’s airfields already are close enough 
to make possible direct bombing attacks 
against Japan’s war centers and supply 
lines. As the Chinese armies push on, the 
distances will grow shorter. Finally, if the 
Japanese can be thrown out of China’s 


ports, ideal bases will be provided for 
American submarines to operate against 
Japan’s vital shipping lines. 

All in all, China is well situated as a 
base for the kind of fighting that Ameri- 
cans can do best in the Pacific—fighting 
in the air and under the sea. 

Keeping the life line. The whole project 
of using China as a base depends on main- 
taining and improving the supply lines. 
This means fighting off the Japanese inva- 
sion of Burma from Thailand. It means 
sending more planes and pilots to get and 
to keep superiority of the air over the 
Burma Road’s terminus at Rangoon and 
at every point along the highway. 

The chance to use the Burma Road will 
be blotted out if the Japanese go on win- 
ning air victories and continue capturing 
Allies’ airfields in Southeast Asia. 

The Burma Road needs to be improved 
and supplemented to carry more freight. 
A highway that has been surveyed farther 
inland to connect Nationalist China with 
the railroad having Chittagong, India, near 
Calcutta, as its port, needs to be built. 
The railroad planned between the present 
terminals of the Burma Road gives even 
greater promise. The plans for widening 
and surfacing the Burma Road are impor- 
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tant if work is accomplished fast enough 

The Burma Road’s present monthly yo. 
ume of 7,500 tons promises to be double 
shortly. But even this is only a trickle com. 
pared to the flow of supplies needed if th 
United States is to make full use of Chin, 
as a base of operations. 

No surrender in the Pacific. Carrying 
the Pacific war through its present crisis 
means holding and strengthening the bases 
in both Java and Burma. Getting an 
keeping air superiority is vital. Wha 
Americans can do in the air against Japa 
when they have the planes has beg 
proved by the band of pilots led by Cob. 
nel C. L. Chennault. With 1940 mode 
P-40 pursuit ships, this force of fiers 
guarding the Burma Road has knocke 
down an official total of 59 Japanex 
planes—a possible total of 100—including 
at least 24 bombers, with a loss of 1 
planes and only 3 pilots to themselve 

With mastery of the air, the Burm 
Road can be kept open. The supplies car 
be sent in to support an offensive by Chi. 
na’s Armies. The American bombers and 
submarines then can follow to use China‘ 
fields and ports. That is the way Chim 
can become the base of the United State 
for taking the offensive in the Pacific, 
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Will U.S. Go Hungry? 
The Outlook in Food 


Increased Farm 


Some belt tightening in 
sugar and wool likely 
as result of war needs 


Americans are beginning to wonder if 
they face the food and clothing shortages 
which have overtaken most of the other 
nations at war. 

Individuals are feeling the impulse to 
hoard, much as industry did a year ago. 
More and more people, accustomed to 
hearing that farmers were in trouble be- 
cause they raised too much, began to ask 
ifthey could produce enough. 

Prospects are that farmers can raise 
what is needed, although the day of wide- 
gread surpluses is over and some belt- 
tightening is ahead for sugar and wool. 
U.S. farmers part of the 
supply machine for the war effort of the 
United Nations. 

However, total supplies of American 
fam products are higher than ever and 
this year farmers aim to produce one-fifth 
more than their average for recent years. 
Barring a major drought, chances are that 
the drive, led by Agriculture Secretary 
Claude R. Wickard, will reach its major 
goals despite tight spots in new farm equip- 
ment, fertilizers and farm labor supply. 

This is the picture for the chief farm 
products: 

For sugar. In 1942 the country expects 
to produce and import an amouat of sugar 
near the 6,610,000-ton average annual con- 
sumption for recent years. At the start of 
the year, sugar stocks were normal at ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 tons. Thus there is 
0 present prospect that families will be 
wable to buy sugar or will have to make 
drastic cuts in the 

Behind talk of 


have become 


amounts they use. 

a sugar shortage and 
Possible rationing are first, 
tative to 1941, supplies will be short. 
last year hoarding sent consumption up 
to 7,900,000 tons. This year there won't 
be enough to sustain that abnormal rate. 
Second, new demands are arising. A small 
Portion is scheduled for Russia under the 
lnd-lease program, and more sugar may 
be needed for industrial alcohol, an im- 
portant solvent in the 
smokeless powder. 


two reasons: 


manufacture of 


However, Government plans to use corn 
aid wheat stocks for alcohol will offset 
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SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
... plenty, but with tight spots 


somewhat the drain on sugar. Greater 
production of sorghum for molasses also 
is under consideration. 

For cooking oils. Secretary Wickard 
views fats and oils as the most probable 
bare spot next to sugar, although he made 
clear that he was thinking more of 1943 
than of this year. Fats and oils is 
economist’s classification 


an 
which covers 
both vegetable and animal products ex- 
cept butter. Normally, this country relies 
on large imports of coconut oil, both for 
shortening and soap, palm, olive and tung 
oils. These imports now are cut off. 
Large stocks on hand will see consumers 


Offset Rising Demands 


through the present year. From then on, 


the answer is substitution. Increased out- 
put of soy beans, peanuts, cottonseed and 
lard is scheduled, as well as more imports 
from South America. 

For meats. Total production this year 
is expected to set a new record. The num- 
ber of cattle in the country is rising and 
the expected slaughter of 28,000,000 head 
is 8 per cent above last year’s figure. Pork 
will be plentiful, even though lend-lease 
shipments to Britain will exceed the 266,- 
000,000 pounds sent last year. 

For wheat. There is no reason to fear 
shortages of bread, flour and other wheat 
products. The Agriculture Department still 
is trying to hold acreage down and the 
problem is to get rid of the carryover to 
make space for the new crop. 

For fruits and vegetables. Fruits are 
expected to equal 1941 output and vegeta- 
ble acreage will be up 10 per cent. Pros- 
pects are that there will be more for U.S. 
consumers despite big shipments to Britain. 

For canned goods. Shortage of cans, 
rather than food, is the limiting factor. 
Already the use of cans for coffee, dog food 
and beer is ended; and many products, for- 
merly canned, now will be dried or frozen. 

For dairy products. Milk production is 
at its highest level and farmers are plan- 
ning further increases this vear. Butter will 
be plentiful. Egg production is the largest 
in history and the chicken supply has in- 
creased along with laying hens. 

For wool. Military uses have first call 
on the wool supply, with various civilian 
uses restricted to either 40 or 50 per cent 
of 1941 consumption. Stocks are large and 
there is possibility of further imports from 
South Africa and South America. But the 
supply must be conserved, since the 464,- 
000,000 pounds of U.S.-grown wool last 
year was less than half the total used. 

Clothing manufacturers, seeking to 
stretch civilian supplies, last week pro- 
posed an end to trouser cuffs, patch pock- 
ets, vests with double-breasted suits. 

For cotton. The only limit on amounts 
of ordinary cotton goods will be process- 
ing equipment. For the first time since the 
national farm program began in 1933, of- 
ficials are not trying to cut acreage as 
much as possible. Need for cottonseed oil 
and long-staple fiber has raised the 1942 
goal from 23,000,000 to 25,000,000 acres. 
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Following are names and addresses of various pur- 
chasing agencies of War and Navy Departments:— 


ARMY: Air Corps 

Eastern: 90 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
CentTRAL: 8505 W. Warren Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
WestTErN: 506 S. Monica Blvd., Santa Monica, Calif. 

Chemical Warfare Service 
30ston: Post Office Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Cuicaco: 1506 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
New York: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
PirtsspurGH: American Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
San Francisco: 1355 Market St., San Francisco 

Engineer Corps 
BirMINGHAM: Customhouse, Mobile, Ala. 
Cuicaco: Post Office Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
New York: 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA: Customhouse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PirtspurGH: Federal Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
San Francisco: Customhouse, San Francisco, Calif. 
Medical Department 

Cuicaco: Post Office Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
New York: Kenyon Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sr. Lovuts: Second and Arsenal Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
San Francisco: Fort Mason, Calif. 

Ordnance Department 
BirMINGHAM: Frank Nelson Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston: 140 Federal St., Boston. Mass. 

Cuicaco: 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati: Enquirer Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
CLEVELAND: Terminal Tower Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit: National Bank Bldg., Detroit. Mich. 
Hartrorp: 95 State St., Springfield, Mass. 
New York: 80 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA: Mitten Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PirtsspurGH: Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Rocuester: Mercantile Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sr. Louis: Customhouse, St. Louis, Mo. 
San Francisco: Hotel Empire, San Francisco, Calif. 
Los AnceLes: Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Quartermaster Corps 
ATLANTA: 207 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston: Army Base, Boston, Mass. 
Cuicaco: 1819 W. Pershing Road. Chicago, IIl. 
Detroit: Ft. Wayne, Detroit. Mich. 
JEFFERSONVILLE, INp.: 10th St. and Meigs Ave. 
New York: 521 Fifth Ave.. New York, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA: 21st and Johnston Sts.. Philadelphia 
Kansas Crry: Independence and Hardesty Aves. 
San Antonio: Fort Sam Houston. Texas 
San Francisco: Fort Mason, Calif. 

Signal Corps 

PHILADELPHIA: Wissahicken Ave. and Abbotsford Rd. 
Cuicaco: 1819 W. Pershing Road, Chicago, III. 
San Francisco: Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 


NAVY: Departmental 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, D.C. 
Field 
(Mostly small items supplied locally) 
Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N.H. 
Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Navy Yard, Washington, D.C. 
Norfolk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va. 
Navy Yard, Charleston, S.C. 
Puget Sound Navy Yard, Bremerton, Wash. 
Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va. 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 
Naval Air Station, North Island, San Diego, Calif. 
Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N.J. 
Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D.C. 
Naval Powder Factory, Indian Head, Md. 
Naval Proving Ground, Dahlgren, Va. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
Naval Mine Depot, Yorktown, Va. 
Naval Station, Key West, Fla. 
Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, IIl. 
Naval Aircraft Factory, Navy Yard, Philadelphia 
Submarine Base, New London, Conn. 
Naval Research Lab., Anacostia Sta., Washington 
Navy Purchasing Office, Newport, R.I. 
Navy Purchasing Office, 90 Church St., New York 
Navy Purchasing Office, Civic Center, San Francisco 
Navy Supply Depot, Norfolk, Va. 
Naval Supply Depot, San Diego, Calif. 
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ARMS PURCHASE SETU}- 


ARMY AND NAVY MUNITIONS BOARD 





Function: Plans use of materials by Army 


and Navy, issues war priorities 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 
Function: Buys strategic materials, finances 


defense plants 


Director: Secretary Jesse H. Jones 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
Secretary of War Stimson 


Under Secretary Patterson 
Approves purchase contracts 


7 


GENERAL STAFF 
Chief, General George C. Marshall 
Supervises all Army operations 
G-4, Supply, Brig. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell 
Estimates quantities and use of supplies 
War Plans Division, Brig. Gen. Leonard T. Gerow 
Estimates number and disposition of troops 


DIRECTOR OF PRODUCTION 
Lieut. Gen. William S. Knudsen 
In charge of all Army production 








ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
Designs weapons, lets contracts 
for purchases 
Chief: Maj. Gen. C. M. Wesson 











ENGINEER CORPS 
Buys building materials and super- 
vises camp and other construction 
Chief: Maj. Gen. Eugene Reybold 
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QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Buys miscellaneous supplies 
(food, clothing, fuel) 
Chief: Maj. Gen. Edmund B. G 


AIR CORPS — 
Buys aircraft and 
handles designs, ¢ 
Chief: Maj. Gen. H. H. 
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FOR BUSINESSMEN 


THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 


function: Liaison with Defense Agencies 
Liaison Officer: Wayne Coy 











WAR REQUIREMENTS COMMITTEE 
Function: Match war needs with materials 


Chairman: William L. Batt 
DONALD M. NELSON, CHAIRMAN Purchases: Douglas MacKeachie 


War Production Board Production: W. H. Harrison 
ions: (1) General direction of war pro- Industry Operations: J. S. Knowlson 
jon and procurement; (2) determination of 


se agencies’ policies, plans, procedures MARITIME COMMISSION 
methods of production and procurement; Function: Builds, buys, operates ships, 
(3) direction of priorities and allocations supervises shipping 


Chairman: Rear Admiral Emory S. Land 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 
Secretary of the Navy Knox 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD Under Secretary Forrestal 
Function: To advise Chairman Approves purchase contracts 
Nelson on all production and 

procurement problems 


OFFICE OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Chief, Admiral Harold R. Stark 
Supervises all naval operations 


War Plans Division, Rear Admiral Richmond K. Turner 


Prepares war plans 
Fleet Maintenance Division, Rear Admiral William S. Tarber 
Estimates material needs of service 


BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 
Designs weapons, operates arsenals, makes purchases 
Chief: Rear Admiral W. H. P. Blandy 








CORPS SIGNAL CORPS BUREAU OF SHIPS BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 
supplies radio equipment, telephones, Designs, be my buys, alters, Builds and contracts for naval 
fuel) signaling devices ps ships public works 

1B. Greg Chief: Maj. Gen. Dawson Olmstead Chief: Rear Admiral Samuel M. Robinson Chief: Rear Admiral Ben Moreell 











BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS BUREAU OF = AND 
Designs, purchases, builds ACCOUN 
aircraft and equipment Buys une supplies 
Chief: Rear Admiral John H. Towers Chief: Rear Admiral Ray Spear 
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OUR UNIFIED ARMS EFFORT 


How New Production Chief Plans to Put Men and Machines to Work 


TIME 1S SHORT [) 


Key associates upon whom 
Mr. Nelson depends to 
provide the guns we need 


Donald Nelson is moving swiftly into a 
war production job too big for any man 
to grasp in all its details. He controls the 
plants of a nation, must arm half a world. 
He moves always under a banner, “Time 
is Short,” flanked by another, “America’s 


Answer—Production.” Yet he cannot 
spend money or let a contract. 
The power to spend rests with the 


Army and Navy. The same agencies still 
draw specifications, buy and let contracts. 
Their inspectors examine the goods that 
come from industrial plants. Any change 
here comes from the impact of civilian 
ideas upon these agencies. These ideas 
have forced some practical changes in spec- 
ifications, have chopped at red tape. Mr. 
Nelson’s power over the Army and Navy 
procurement agencies lies in the fact that 
they cannot buy unless he will let them 
have the material. 

Herein lies one of Mr. Nelson’s tough- 
est problems. Army procurement has been 
slow about spreading work into the small 
plants that must be used if America is to 
arm quickly. The big production chief says 
he believes this attitude has changed, that 
it must change, or else. “We are going to 
do it,” he emphasized. 

In spite of the haste with which Mr. 
Nelson has moved about Washington, the 
numberless talks he has had in the selec- 
tion of personnel and the drafting of new 
orders slimming the lines of the bulky 
agency he took over, he has found time 
to evolve several very definite ideas about 
the way American industry will work: 

The facilities of plants on war work 
can be pooled. If the Ford tool shops 
are not needed by their own plant, 
they may make tools for General Mo- 
tors. The same would apply to other 
industries. 

A few plants in each industry may 
fill all civilian needs. The others will 
go ahead with war work. 

To maintain a high level of produc- 
tion, the personnel inside defense 
plants may be shifted from one plant 
to another. Plant managers or other 
high-powered men who have a habit 
of getting results might be moved into 
spots where production lags. Those 
who fail will go. 
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THE WAR PRODUCTION BOARD HOLDS ITS FIRST MEETING 


This is the group which will advise War Production Chief Donald Nelson on over-all planning, 
Left to right: Price Administrator Henderson; Navy Under Secretary Forrestal; Loan Administrator Jones 
Navy Secretary Knox, Chairman Donald Nelson; Economic Warfare Board Chairman Wallace; Wor 
Under Secretary Patterson; Army Production Director Knudsen. Standing: Executive Secretary Emmerich, 


General Counsel O’Brian. 


Even in his own agency, Mr. Nelson 
passed the blunt word down: 

“From now on, everybody in the shop, 
from myself down, must deliver or get 
out.” 

And he emphasized in a press confer- 
ence that, if he found he could not do the 
job, he would step down. “I won’t keep 
hanging around here if I find I can’t,” he 
said. But: “I’m going to do this job if 
anyone can.” 

Behind him lay the promise of industri- 
alists by the score to give him full co- 
operation. Mr. Nelson’s new streamlined 
agency was exactly what many of them 
had been clamoring for. But he said the 
ideas of labor would be welcomed, too, 
throughout his organization. For real re- 
sults, Mr. Nelson must depend upon a 
handful of select men he is backing with 
all the authority he has. A few of the key 
men are: 

William H. Harrison, production chief, 
tall, sparse, white-haired engineer—vice 
president of Bell Telephone Co.; started 
with the company at 17 as a repairman; 
has the problem of coaxing the Army and 
Navy into contract spreading; so well 
liked by the services that one of them 
wanted to hire him to do its own produc- 
tion job; in Army Ordnance he may have 
the help of Brig. Gen. Levin H. Campbell, 
Jr., a tape-cutter who gets things done. 


Sie Sg athe f 
MEN WORKING 


4 


—Acme 


J. S. Knowlson, chief of Industry Oper. 
ations, tall, broad, gray, an engineer whon 
Mr. Nelson borrowed from the radio it- 
dustry in Chicago; Stewart-Warner’s pres 
dent; handled priorities for Mr. Nelso 
under the old setup and will keep on doing 
so; conservative dresser, mild manner, 
but comes right to the point. 

William L. Batt, chief of the Materiak 
Division, dark-haired, florid, vigorous; ar- 
other engineer; president of SKF indu 
tries of Philadelphia; continues in about 
the same materials job he had. 

Douglas Mackeachie, chief of Pu- 
chases Division, a canny Scot who begat 
his career as a grocery clerk; was buyer, 
then an official of the Great Atlantic an 
Pacific Tea Co.; quiet-mannered, mv: 
tached; says “no” pleasantly; has brougtt 
chain-store methods into Government pu 
chasing with the. creation of 29 regiond 
warehouses from which teams of Army, 
Navy and civilian buyers work out ino 
the surrounding areas, purchasing supplit 
which may be sent to other areas # 
needed; keeps the same job he had. 

Stacy May, statistics, will keep track d 
the program’s progress, try to  translalt 
quantities of materials into estimates @ 








goods; amiable, round-faced, widely trav 
eled six-footer; one-time Amherst footbal 
man who went in for statistics and att 
demic work with the Rockefeller Found 
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tion; leans toward the conference and 
committee methods of doing things; makes 
decisions the hard way. 

John Lord O'Brian, chief of Legal Di- 
vision, Buffalo lawyer; a friend of Asso- 
ciate Justice Robert H. Jackson, with 
whom he worked several 
while Mr. Jackson was Attorney General; 
helped represent TVA in its constitutional 
tests; was general counsel for the Office of 
Production Management; will guide the 
through the 


on occasions 


new agency intricacies of 
legalisms. 

Ernest C. Kanzler, in charge of convert- 
ing the automobile industry to the pro- 
duction of war materials; former produc- 
tion director of the Ford Motor Co.; on 
leave as president of the Universal Credit 
Corp., which finances the sale of automo- 
biles; will strive to get $5,000,000,000 of 
war materials out of the facilities of the 
automobile companies in 1942: will create 
a staff in Detroit and work with repre- 
sentatives of the Army and Navy; went 
to work with OPM January 5, but had no 
authority to make decisions; he recom- 
mended—and Mr. Nelson approved—the 
dosing of the automobile plants at the 
end of January in spite of the plea of the 
owners that they be allowed to use up 
$175,000,000 of materials on hand; favors 
an interchange of tools and man power 
among the plants: has been in the Ford 
organization since 1916; is a brother-in-law 
of Edsel Ford. 

William S. Knudsen, the former chief of 
OPM, disappears from the list of direct- 
ing heads and goes to the Army to become 


its chief of production. Here he will have 
a chance to make better use of his know]- 
of the nation’s industrial layout. 
Mr. Nelson made it clear, however, that 
he would like Mr. Knudsen, with whom he 
has worked both under and over since the 
creation of the Supply Priorities and Allo- 
cations Board, to be a special member of 
the War Production Board, to give it the 
benefit of his advice. 

Sidney Hillman, the former partner of 
Mr. Knudsen, labor head of the twin OPM 


partnership, also loses some of his power. 


edge 


Instead of serving as a codirector of the 
Board with Mr. Nelson, Mr. Hillman be- 
comes simply the chief of one of its divi- 
sions. He is’on leave from the presidency 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Union of America and is labor’s dollar-a- 
year man in the production agency. He has 
worked at various jobs for the Govern- 
ment since 1933 and became a member of 
the team of Knudsen-Hillman when OPM 
was set up. 

Leon Henderson, chief of the Civilian 
Supply Division, never closely allied with 
Mr. Knudsen, but a staunch friend of Mr. 
Nelson throughout the period of the OPM 
battles, gets still another job. He already 
is Price Administrator, though with a few 
powers still to be added to his title. In 
the past, plain speaking has gotten him in- 
to trouble several times, but he turned out 
to be right so often it was not held against 
him. Now his star is rising again. 

The Mr. Nelson and 
Mr. Henderson, established since the for- 
mer came to the capital, has developed into 


contact between 


admiration. Mr. Henderson is 
called by Mr. Nelson a “man of infinite ca- 
pacity.” His job on the War Production 
Board will be to fight for essential sup- 
plies for civilians. That of all the other 
members of the Board will be to see that 
the Army and Navy get what they need. 
In spots of scarcity, the civilian will be 
pinched unless Mr. Henderson can ease 


a mutual 


the pressure. 

Most of the men who have survived the 
battering of the last vear in OPM, like Mr. 
Nelson, have followed a careful path 
through the political obstacles of Wash- 
ington. Mr. Harrison § stuck to 
work, did not even take a vacation last 
vear. He has friends on both sides of the 


close his 


track, but has been careful not to get en- 
tangled among the New Deal pros and an- 
tis. Mr. Knowlson is an old Chicago friend 
of the Production Board and 
came to Washington at his request. They 


chairman 


worked closely together here. Businessmen 
have high regard for Mr. Knowlson. Mr. 
Nelson learned to know both Mr. Batt 
and Mr. Mackeachie in Washington. 


Specific plans for the Labor Division are 


subject to later alteration. The chief of 
production visited Mr. Hillman at his 
home. where the latter was sick with a 


cold, and discussed the plan with him in 
general terms. As things stand, Mr. Hill- 
man handles training and policies and Se- 
Administrator Paul V. MeNutt’s 
employment handles placements 
and unemployment insurance claims. The 


curity 


service 


security and placement phases would be 
hard to separate. 
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ROUNDUP OF ALIEN PROPERTY: 
BILLIONS IN NEW U.S. HOLDINGS 


Plans for Operating Some Seized Firms and Liquidating Others 


Concentration camps for 
Axis citizens who ran 
big and little businesses 


~ 


On the evening of Sunday, December 7, 
“day of infamy” at Pearl Harbor, a grim 


group of Government agents entered a 
New York clubhouse, locked the door, 


arrested the habitues, and took over the 
place. It was a Japanese clubhouse and 
the captives were enemy aliens. 
Elsewhere in New York, in San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle and many points between, 
the scene was re-enacted. Without wait- 
ing for Congress to declare war, Uncle 
Sam moved silently and swiftly to take 
over all Japanese-owned property in the 
United States. Restaurants, banking 
agencies, apartment 
silk caches in storage warehouses, bakeries, 
importing firms, stores, many a_ lesser 
business—all were caught in the dragnet. 


houses, vineyards, 


The next afternoon and night, Govern- 
ment agents moved in on properties of 
German and Italian aliens. From corner 
delicatessens and mam- 
moth business firms, these businesses were 
closed. A guard, a small 
group or a large force was posted at each. 

Alien enemy business ceased throughout 
the country. The Government found itself 
in possession of seized properties whose 
value may run to $5,000,000,000 or more. 
The total has never been tabulated. 

Virtually every national bank examiner 
in the United States was told by wire De- 
cember 8 to drop what he was doing and 
proceed in all haste to New York or San 
Francisco. The Mississippi River was the 
dividing line: Those east of it hurried to 
New York, those west to San Francisco. 
600 bank examiners, thus bor- 
rowed from the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, plus thousands of clerical assistants 
hurriedly assembled, have been working on 
the books of seized properties from that 
day to this—and it still is impossible to 
get more than an estimate of their value. 

Best that these Axis-owned 
properties, together with those of 29 other 
Axis-dominated nations whose assets pre- 
viously had been “frozen,” will total be- 
tween $7,000,000,000 and $8,000,000,000. 

What is the Government going to do 
with all those properties? What will hap- 


barbershops to 


manager, a 


Some 


guess is 
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pen to the owners, managers and agents 
in charge when the properties were seized? 

The latter question is the easier to 
Thousands of aliens have been 
sent to American concentration camps— 
in Montana, the Dakotas, the East, the 
Middle West, the Southwest--where to- 
day they are housed, fed, and humanely 
treated. If they want it, they are given 
light work, at a daily dole, to occupy 


answer: 





—Harris & Ewing» 
LEO T. CROWLEY 
Problems . . . knotty and legion 


them. Some of the camps are for women, 
others for men. 

Families have been broken up. Enemy 
alien husbands have been parted from 
enemy alien wives and in scores of cases 
from native American wives. Where young 
children are involved, the wives usually 
have been allowed to remain at 
under surveillance. Where are no 
children, enemy alien wives generally have 
been sent to concentration camps for 
women. Locations are not disclosed. 

After weeks of work, the Government 
has taken over practically all enemy alien 
business properties. Those missed in the 


home, 
there 


roundup will be taken over later. There 
are plenty of data to work from. Hundreds 
of thousands of enemy aliens registered 
somewhat more than a year ago at post 
offices. Their records are being studied 
by the Department of Justice. The forms 
they filled out furnish invaluable informa- 
tion as to who’s who among enemy aliens, 
Even so, a new registration may be 
ordered soon. 

In general, the Government plans to 
conserve all the seized properties. At pres- 
ent, they are in a state of custody, dis 
tinct from confiscation. 

Some, such as apartment houses, hotels, 
little retail establishments, are still trans. 
acting business under Government-named 
managers. But the great bulk of them, in- 
cluding big and little corporations, are 
closed tight while federal agents go over 
their records. Probably most of these will 
be liquidated. They may, later, become 
bargains for American buyers. A few will 
be permitted to resume operations under 
Government managers. 

Tens of thousands of managers, assist- 
ants and clerical workers must be appoint- 
ed by the Government to undertake and 
carry through the gigantic job of operating 
or liquidating alien businesses. Regional 
setups are projected. Under the terms of an 
executive order drafted for the President's 
signature, this machinery soon is to be put 
in motion. It was designed to operate un- 
der the Department of Justice. Attorney 
General Biddle on Dec. 10 announced that 
Leo T. Crowley had been selected to head 
the division and that the essential execu- 
tive order would be issued in due time. 

Mr. Crowley, who long has headed the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., is 4 
pleasant, graying native of Wisconsin who 
also is closely identified with the civic 
affairs of Minnesota. He is chairman and 
president of the Standard Gas & Electric 
Co. His friends say he will retain this 
office as well as his FDIC connection. 

Problems of administration facing the 
new Alien Property Custodian will be 
legion. Future of each seized property 
must be determined on the bases of merit, 
public need for its continued service, owl 
Individual /- 
cense for each operation will be necessary. 
Each property, it is contemplated, must 
pay its own custodial costs—operating 


ership and other factors. 
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properties to pay from revenues, liquidat- 
ed properties to pay from final receipts. 

Problems of personnel will supply the 
bigger headache. Only big scandal of the 
Wilson Administration—to be exposed sev- 
eral years later—broke in the office of the 
Alien Property Custodian. Dishonest em- 
ployes feathered their nests with ill-gotten 
money; a few became wealthy; some final- 
ly went to prison. 

‘President Roosevelt, keenly aware of 
these scandals, had determined they shall 
not be duplicated in his Administration. 
Creation of a sleuthing unit is among 
possibilities now under consideration. Ex- 
traordinary care in appointing personnel 
is contemplated, possibly with every ap- 
pointee being investigated by G-men. 

Problems of law will be knotty. Already 
they crowd upon the Government. For 
instance, a New York City branch of the 
Bank of Naples was taken over. The 
branch was chartered in 1930 by the State. 
State authorities, deeming the Federal 
Government to have ended the branch’s 
usefulness, decided to liquidate it. A special 
force of more than 100 federal employes 
worked for weeks to separate the non- 
dien accounts that could be paid from 
those to be blocked; another bank, Ameri- 
can, took over thousands of payable ac- 
counts and administered them. Uncle Sam 
yielded to the State and long litigation 
thereby was avoided. 

Problems of patent rights run to the 
thousands. A special force now is examin- 
ing every patent which seized concerns 
own. What are these patents worth? The 
full answer lies in far distant pages of the 
calendar. But there will be no sales en 
bloc, it is contemplated, such as the sale 
of 5,000 chemical and related patents at 
$50 each to a single buyer after the last 
World War. 

This time no federal official will be per- 
nitted to carry $7,000,000 checks in his 
pocket from Washington to New York— 
asone did in World War I—to cover alien 
property transactions. That incident, sub- 
sequent court testimony disclosed, was 
followed on the official’s arrival by a 
gorgeous party at which the guests re- 
ceived gold cigarette cases as souvenirs. 

How many German-Italian-Japanese 
patents and copyrights are seized or yet to 
be seized? Nobody knows yet; in World 
War I, the Government sold 16,800 such 
tights to American buyers. There may be 
nore this time. Will they be sold? Probably 
—as liquidation of seized properties is de- 
tided upon, case by case. Some doubtless 
vould be tempting business prizes to own. 
How will they be sold? By private nego- 
tation? At a sort of public auction? Or 
vill they be pooled, licensed, or disposed 
fin some other way? 
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A PADLOCK LIQUIDATED THE BANKERS OF NAPLES 
. .- also corner delicatessens and barbershops 


These and related questions may call 
loudly for answer in the early days ahead. 
Decisions cannot be made now, officials 
say; the task now is to take the job’s di- 
mensions. Then will come the brass-tack 
details and their solution. Menths and 
maybe years will be needed. One notable 
case hung over from the first World War 
in litigation that ended only last autumn. 

Problems of real ownership already have 
engaged federal investigators 
and probably will continue to engage them 
for years. Here and there, dummy owners 
have been found; Axis sympathizers, as 
well. Naturalized Americans of Italian 
birth, for instance, were officers of the New 
York branch of the Naples bank. They 
were sent from Naples in 1930 and imme- 
diately took steps looking to U.S. citizen- 
ship. But, the Government charges, their 
real sympathies were with the homeland. 


numerous 


In the 
dominated 
and Film 


removed 


case of a mammoth German- 
corporation, General Aniline 
Co., the Government recently 
from executive authority five 
American citizens. Their backgrounds and 
sympathies, said the Treasury, were clear- 
ly German. One was receiving an $80,000 
salary. 
German, Italian and Japanese sym- 
pathizers, even though they be American 
citizens, will be removed, it is contemplat- 
ed, from alien property management as 
fast as they are ferreted out. G-men prob- 
ably have lots of work ahead on this score. 
Who will must go, which 
plants will be licensed, which plants liqui- 


stay, who 





dated, who will get the management 
plums—all these and many related prob- 


lems are wrapped up in the multi-billion- 
dollar package Uncle Sam is just begin- 
ning to inspect. 
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A POLICE ESCORT FOR THIS CONSUL OF JAPAN 
.. many a lesser business was caught 
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Should a Sales Tax on Essential Commodities 


Question of the Weelk 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Be Enacted by Congress for the 


Robert N. Miller 


Washington, D.C.; Miller & Chevalier, Tax 
Law Specialist, 
answers: 

I am inclined to think that a general 
manufacturers’ excise tax at a uniform 
rate on taxable goods at the point when 
they become ready for the consumer is 
the best form of general sales tax for our 
present purposes, but there is danger that 
it will not be sufficiently productive unless 
the list of exempt goods is reduced to a 
minimum. Individual pressure groups, and 
logrolling between various pressure groups, 
can ruin the productivity of such a tax 
by enlarging the exempt list. 


Rep. Knute Hill 


(Dem.), Washington; Member, House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 


answers: 

Congress should not enact a general 
sales tax on essential commodities. We 
have not, as yet, exhausted the graduated 
income tax field nor the excess profits tax. 
The sales tax is not in accordance with the 
just principle that taxation should be based 
on ability to pay. The poor man and those 
of the middle-class group with large fami- 
lies would have to pay on essentials re- 
gardless of their wages. If their wages are 
high, tax their income. 

The Truman report and the report of 
the Naval Affairs Committee show that 
excess war profits are again in the as- 
cendancy. Tax them to the limit before 
resorting to the sales tax. 


Albert Gaylord Hart 


Ames, lowa; Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomics, lowa State College, 


answers: 

Extension of taxation for war 
finance is objectionable because it falls 
largely on low incomes and large families, 
and because it consequently encourages 
inflationary wage and price increases. 

I recommend a special national defense 
tax on 1942 incomes of individuals, col- 
lected in 1942, withheld at the source 
where possible. The defense tax should 
allow exemptions and credits for depend- 
ents. 

Revenue requirements demand exemp- 
tions much lower than under regular in- 
come tax, but exemption even of a few 
hundred dollars guafantees more equity 
than sales taxes. 


(by telegraph) 
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War Period? 





As Congress committees study 
ways and means of raising an ad- 
| ditional $7,000,000,000 in revenue 
| to finance our war effort, interest 
| centers on proposals that a gen- 
eral sales tax be imposed. Because 
of the widespread interest in this 
matter, The United States News 


es 


——, 


asked authorities on tax matters 
this question: 

In your opinion, should Con- 
gress enact a general sales 
tax on essential commodities 
to supplement other taxes for 
the war emergency? 

Answers appear herewith. 





As a second choice, I recommend the 
Keynes type of forced loan. This means 
essentially the defense tax, with eventual 
partial refund. 


Lovell H. Parker 


Washington, D.C.; Tax Associate, Guy and 
Brookes; Former Chief of Sraff, Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, 

answers: 

It is desirable to retard consumer pur- 
chasing power so that production of war 
materials may be increased. Nothing will 
retard purchasing power more than an in- 
crease in prices, and a sales tax will in- 
crease prices, but the Government will re- 
ceive the benefit. Moreover, a sales tax 
should be a factor in preventing undue in- 
flation. There will be a scarcity of ordinary 
consumer goods, and the tax will auto- 
matically cut down purchases. 





—Harris & Ewing 


LOVELL H. PARKER 


In my opinion, a general sales tax should 
not only apply to essential commodities 
but also to nonessential commodities. 


Hugh Satterlee 


New York City; Drafter of Income and 
Profits Tax Regulations for U.S. Bureau o 
Internal Revenue, 1919; Past Chairman of 
Taxation Committees of American Bar As 
sociation, New York City Bar and New 
York County Lawyers Association, 


answers: 


I became convinced of the advantages 
of a general turnover sales tax over 1 
heterogeneous assortment of individual 
sales taxes, which are difficult of applica 
tion and administration and discriminate 
against the specific products that, largely 
for reasons of mere expediency, are select- 
ed for taxation. 

In my opinion, the time is ripe for Con- 
gress to enact a general sales tax at a un- 
form rate with the widest possible appl- 
cation. 


(by telegraph) 


Mark Eisner 


New York City; Member, Executive Com 
mittee, Tax Policy League; Former Co: 
lector of Internal Revenue for New York 
City; Past Lecturer on Taxation, New Yor 


School of Finance and New York lov 
School, 
answers: (by telegraph) 


Sales taxes, being hidden, should k 
used only as a last resort. I favor enatt- 
ment of a sales tax only when further it- 
come and profits taxes would dry wp 
sources of revenue and defeat themselves 
The form of tax should be the 
manufacturers’ levy, as distinguished from 
gross sales tax, since the latter form py 
mids too rapidly. Retail sales taxes preset! 
administrative difficulties. Manufacturers 
sales tax, if adopted, should include pract 
cally all commodities, rather than essential 
commodities only. 


sales 
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Geared to the -G@O of America! 


MERICA ... born as thirteen little 
colonies huddled on the shore of 
a wilderness. Born with a dream in its 
heart .. . and a voice at its ear saying, 
“It’s yours—go get it!” 
Young America... pushing the wilder- 
ness aside like a curtain—and earning 
itself a continent. 


Older America . . . eating up distance to 
the tune of wheels humming along steel 
rails. For the railroads helped build 


~ 


< 
= 
y 
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America. And they'll help keep America 
for us today! 


One of these is Chesapeake and Ohio— 
a railroad that changed an Indian trail 
into a great artery of commerce .. . that 
helped join the East and the West, to 
keep ours a continent ruled by one 
people. Through wars and peace, 
through rich years and lean, Chesapeake 
and Ohio Lines have grown with the re- 
sistless “Go!” of America ... sharing the 


dream, the struggle, the achievement. 


As a deep-rooted part of our country, 
this railroad today faces an armed chal- 
lenge to America’s liberty. And we face 
it well prepared! 


For years now, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Lines have been building a greater rail- 
road ... keeping it tuned up to the pitch 
of perfection...ready in advance for any 
service America shall need . . . now and 
always “Geared to the GO of America!” 


477 CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 
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AMERICAS PIONEER PRODUCER OF 


MAGNESIUM 
REPORTS TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


IN THIS great national emergency we believe it is reassuring to read 


reports of progress made in the common task that confronts us all. 


We have a report we wish to make to our fellow workers engaged 
in defense activities—a report on what we have done—are doing— 


and will do to meet the nation’s mounting needs for magnesium. 


Magnesium is the lightest of all structural metals—a full third lighter 
than aluminum. Its critical value is in contributing to American air 
supremacy —in saving those vital pounds that spell superior fighting 


speed—longer cruising range—greater load capacity. 


Magnesium, therefore, is of deep interest to every American who 


holds dear the national heritages of our past—the hopes of our 





future. 











WHERE AMERICA STOOD IN 1939 


The Dow Chemical Company began production of American 





made magnesium metal in 1915. It developed its own pro- 


ducing process, releasing this country from any dependence 


"1 ' But, the manufacture of metal was only the first step. It 
required years of research and experience to develop a 
range of practical magnesium alloys (Dowmetal) to serve in 
various applications. Methods of fabrication had to be 
adapted to conform to the specialized characteristics of 
magnesium. And, equally important, American industry had 
to be familiarized with this ultra-light metal—to learn by test 
and experience how it could serve many needs. All these 


steps took time. 


Despite all these factors, Dow, as the sole producer of mag- 
nesium for American industry, had developed by 1939 a 
domestic market requiring an annual production of 6,000,000 


pounds—a notable accomplishment. 


THE MAGNESIUM SITUATION IN 1940 





Early in 1940, Dow, having already sensed the rising need 


for magnesium in the awakening defense program, had 
voluntarily doubled the production facilities of its Midland 
plant. 


Fast on the heels of this first step in a vast expansion pro- 
gram came even greater—more startling news. In March, 
1940, Dow announced to American industry one of the most 
significant advances in modern chemical engineering—the 
first extraction of magnesium metal from the sea. This was 
the logical result of a long experience in the chemistry of 


natural brines. 


Acquiring a 1000 acre site on the Gulf of Mexico at Freeport 
Texas, work on a mammoth magnesium plant was started 


without an instant's delay. 


Working at incredible speed—using at times a construction 
crew numbering 4,800 men—the first unit of this plant was 
completed and began production in the record-breaking time 


of ten months. 


sist ibaiemaeateones THE MAGNESIUM PICTURE IN 1941 


natn 


On January 21, 1941, the 
first magnesium was poured 
—and shipped—from Dow's 


Texas plant. This was the 


MILLIONS OF POUNDS 


first time in history that mag- 





ee nesium metal had been ex- 
tracted in commercial quantities from sea water—a goal long 


sought but never before realized. 


Combined with the already doubled production of magnesium 
at Midland, this made available an annual production rate 
of 36,000,CCO pounds—a six-fold increase in our national 


magnesium supply in slightly over a year! 


As the year 1941 progressed so did the production facilities 
for magnesium. By the end of the year, American aircraft and 
other defense producers measured Dow's magnesium produc- 
tion at over 50,000,000 pounds annually—a considerably 


by American industry in an entire year. 


LOOK AT TODAY—AND TOMORROW 


Today, magnesium is rolling 
out of Dow's Michigan and 
Texas plants in unprece- 


dented volume and produc- 





tion is constantly mounting. 
In addition Dow is now build- 
ing at great speed new plants for the government that will 
overshadow in size and capacity any now in existence in 


this country. 


During those years when only the more progressive of American 
industrial engineers were utilizing the light-weight character- 
istics of Dowmetal, it would have seemed fantastic to think 
that some day the demand for this metal would soar to such 


stupendous heights. 


Yet that day is here and Dow is meeting the challenge as a 
great opportunity to do a national duty. And, if tomorrow 
more is asked—Dow wants you, and every American, to 
know it will respond with every ounce of effort—every resource 


—at its command. 
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THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY - MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + St. Louis * Chicago + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle + Houston 

















A NATURAL PROC. 
ESS CONVERTS 
MALTED GRAIN 
AND HOPS INTO 
BEER AND ALE! 


Beer and ale are pro- 
duced by fermenta- 
tion—one of the most familiar and use- 
ful natural processes known to man. 
The brewing of beer and ale was first 
discovered thousands of years ago. 





CENTURIES OF 
BREWING EX- 
PERIENCE ARE 
APPLIED TO 
MAKE BEER 
TASTE BETTER 








“64> Although Mother 

Nature brew beer, 

the Brewer’s skill is needed to make 

beer faste as good as it does today. 

Modern knowledge of brewing is the 
result of centuries of experience, 


A wholesome beverage, it deserves to 
be sold only in wholesome surroundings 


Simple natural ingredients—malted barley and other 
grains, yeast, pure water, and hops for flavor— 
that’s what beer and ale are made of. 

A natural fermentation process converts these 
ingredients into foaming beer and ale—low in alco- 
holic content, but rich in flavor—the beverages of 
moderation. But it is not enough that beer itself is 
wholesome. For your protection the place where 
beer is sold should be clean and wholesome, too. 

That is why the Brewing Industry has instituted 
a ‘‘clean-up or close-up” program to eliminate any 
undesirable beer retail establishments. This pro- 
gram is now in effect in a number of states. It 1s 
being extended. 


We'd like to tell you about this new program in an interesting booklet. Write: 
United Brewers Industrial Foundation, Dept. G12, 21 East 40th St., New York. 


BEER...A BEVERAGE OF MODERATION FOR THE NATION 


















TODAY...A NEW KIND 
OF TAVERN BRINGS YOl 
GOOD BEER AND ALE 


Most beer taverns today ar 
respectable, and Jaw-abic 
ing, and inviting. The Brew 
ing Industry wants the few 
but objectionable ‘black 
sheep’’ establishments elin 
inated. To do this, the I 
dustry now cooperate 
closely with law-enfore« 
ment officers in a growi 
number of states. 
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INTERVAL OF WORK AND WAITING 


initiating of plan 
for peace between rival 
labor organizations 


President Roosevelt puffs out his cheeks 
when he is waiting for something to hap- 
pen, like an early spring diver who hopes 
the water will be as nice as he thinks it is. 
These are cheek-puffing days for the Presi- 
dent. The period of work and wait, say lit- 
tle and hope for good water has set in. 
Work passes in a steady stream across 
his mahogany desk, travels home with him 
at night down the long, covered passage- 
way. Its range is an index to the prob- 
lems of more than half a world that looks 
to America for arms and fighting men. 
Australia sends an urgent appeal for 
help. Hubertus Van Mook, Governor Gen- 
eral of Netherlands East Indies, who had 
much to do with getting his nation ready 
for the stubborn fight it is making, comes 
in to learn if the United States appreciates 
the importance of the Far Eastern action. 
He goes away with “a lot of good news,” 
says in his Stanford University brand of 
English that his nation will “hold out all 
right.” 

In the Philippine hills, General Douglas 
MacArthur’s men throw borrowed Cana- 
dian equipment into their last-ditch bat- 
tle against the hordes of Japanese that keep 
coming. Closer to home, German subma- 
rines smash American ships just off shore. 
And, inside America, a nation strains at 
the thousand-phased task of crowding its 
men and machines into the war, even 
though the civilian gets pinched a little in 
the rush. All of these make the problems 
that men in uniform, men in cutaways and 
men in plain business suits bring to the 
President’s office. 

Wait. But it is a long haul to faraway 
Java and Singapore and Australia. It takes 
time to get machine tools and create new 
assembly lines, to turn plants of peace in- 
to bristling arsenals of war. It takes longer 
if time is thrown away in squabbles among 
Government agencies, in fights between la- 
bor and industry, among laboring men 
themselves. 

To lessen his own burdens, Mr. Roose- 
velt put the production job into the hands 
of a single man, Donald Nelson. He told 
the Chicago mail order executive to clear 
up the muddle of alphabetical defense 





agencies and put more rpm (revolutions 

per minute) into the war production plant. 
. 

Mr. Nelson went to work. 


JANUARY 30, 1942 


To ease the friction between labor and 
industry, the President already had creat- 
ed a War Labor Board. But the sniping 
between AFL and CIO remained. La- 
bor’s perennial belligerent, John L. Lewis, 
produced a peace plan that brought a roar 
from both sides. Working behind the 
scenes, Mr. Roosevelt developed another, 
waited for his idea to take hold. He had 
done his work quietly behind the scenes, 
talking secretly with the labor leaders. 

The collateral problems of running a 
war tend to kink and snarl, might delay 
the whole process. Thousands will be 
thrown out of work in the change-over of 
industries from peace to war. Mr. Roose- 





; —Acme 
HUBERTUS J. VAN MOOK 
. «+ give and take 


velt asked for money to feed and retrain 
them, waited for Congress to act. By slow 
degrees, he got almost the kind of price- 
control bill he had asked for. Most of the 
price-spiraling farm and labor amendments 
had been weeded out. This waiting period 
was ended. But still on the waiting list 
were bills to enlarge his war powers, pro- 
vide another $28,000,000,000 plus for war 
and a driblet for civilian defense. 

Say little. Associate Justice James 
Byrnes, who had volunteered to help in 
any way he could in the war work—even 
to being a messenger boy—had done the 
spadework on the bill to enlarge Mr. 
Roosevelt’s war powers. The President had 


Executive's Self-Imposed Silence Awaiting Development of War Moves 


the South Carolinian in for lunch, talked 
with him several other times. The Justice 
called several of his old friends at the 
Capitol for advice on the. best way to 
handle the measure, doing somewhat the 
same kind of job, though in a quieter way, 
that he used to do for the President when 
he was a Senator. 

Of this, as well as a wide variety of 
other work that went on behind the White 
House doors, little was said. Mr. Roosevelt 
has come to a period in which he must re- 
gard the same rules that are laid down 
for civilians and service men who come 
close to military secrets. The saucer-lipped 
Ubangi warnings hit the White House 
press conferences. The President explained 
at one that aid was being sent to the Far 
East, but that obviously he could give no 
details. The lives of American soldiers and 
sailors depended upon a tight silence at 
the White House, no less than at any other 
spot down the line. 

Unlike Woodrow Wilson, however, Mr. 
Roosevelt goes ahead with his press con- 
ferences. President Wilson discontinued 
them in the first World War. But Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is a cautious user of words. 
Through almost nine years of White House 
press conferences, he has made no such 
slip as that of President Harding, which 
disclosed that he did not know the details 
of the four-power treaty. Not until Mr. 
Roosevelt came in did press conferences 
get away from a formal, submit-questions- 
in-writing-in-advance basis. 

Though he finds little he can say, Mr. 
Roosevelt pushes his work aside twice a 
week and calls in the press. His last con- 
ference brought one yes—he had signed a 
bill for war housing—and a solid string of 
no’s. Questions which drew blanks con- 
cerned the Pearl Harbor inquiry, devel- 
opments in Far Eastern strategy, the com- 
promise price-control bill, and reports that 
some Puerto Rican political groups were 
complaining against Governor Rexford 
Tugwell. The President smiled grimly 
when he said he did not know enough 
about the Rio de Janeiro conference to 
talk about it. Chairman Tom Connally of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
had just gotten into a jam by saying Ar- 
gentina ought to change its views or its 
president. The State Department said that 
was not the official attitude. The string of 
questions and noncommittal answers end- 
ed with a laugh. The correspondents left. 

Mr. Roosevelt puffed out his cheeks and 
waited for the next caller. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


JANUARY 30, 1942 
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* THE LOST DECADE “ 


By DAVID LAWRENCE eckin 


Historians some day will say Pearl Harbor was the 
beginning of an epoch of fundamental change in 
America’s relations with the rest of the world. 

The role of the United States in world affairs also un- 
derwent an epochal change in 1898 when we con- 
quered the Philippines. But we did not realize at the 
time what the Spanish-American war meant for us. 
Today we see the consequences of what the Demo- 
cratic Party nominee in 1900, William Jennings Bryan, 
chose to denounce as “imperialism”—for he was the 
original isolationist, and the Republicans were the 
expansionists of those days. 

It is true we pledged ourselves to withdraw and 
eventually to give the Filipino people their independ- 
ence. Sugar interests in domestic United States who 
have long wanted to see a high tariff imposed on the 
competing sugar of the Philippines have been in the 
forefront of the movement to make America cut loose 
from her Far Eastern possessions. 

But, sentimentally and diplomatically, the United 
States has nevertheless had a deep interest in protect- 
ing the Philippines. Unfortunately our policy has been 
wobbling for many years. We never seemed to be able 
to make up our minds whether we would or would not 
defend the Philippines against attack. As for the Brit- 
ish interests in Australia and the Dutch interests in the 
East Indies, these were somewhat parallel to ours as 
against Japan but at no time until the present war be- 
gan did we think seriously of aligning ourselves with 
the Dutch and British in the western Pacific. 

Unhappily the British and the Dutch have had their 
naval forces and supplies curtailed by happenings in 
Europe, and all three peoples—United States, British 
and Dutch—are handicapped now by the fact that 
Japan has built up a strong navy and is able to harass 
lines of supply to the Philippines, to Australia and to 
the East Indies. 


ROSY FORECASTS 
NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR AIR FLEETS 


The airplane is a potent weapon 
if it is possessed in large enough 
numbers and if it can be based in 
the war zone itself. Most of our 
airplanes exist on paper. Most of the British airplanes 
are occupied in Europe or North Africa. The Dutch 
have the few airplanes which we have been sending 
them in the last eighteen months. We need planes des- 
perately now—they would make unnecessary the cas- 
ualties of 1943 and perhaps 1944. 


We are being given optimistic reassurances by gaches 
Office of Facts and Figures and by the President’s@nies 01 
dresses. They tell us of huge production to come fs’ °F ' 
year and next. But the big problem is how to tranggental 
into the war zones these weapons and the man p bstitut 
to use them. Both Japan and Germany possess @nal re 
advantage of being able to fan out from a nearby sgrough 
ply point, where stock piles and weapons have been gought. 
cumulated over the last seven years in preparationgNor w 
just such a contingency as has arisen. tional 

tradit 
Ultimately, of course, we @adsan 
overcome these enemy advgf, Brit 
tages. But the public must pm us. 
derstand the high price in igMr. R 
and time that must be paid because we in the past time 
eral years have failed to measure up to our responsignted t 
ities. The truth is that since February 1933, wiely sn 
Hitler came into power and when the military cigs. H 
came into the ascendancy in Tokyo, we have igppublic 
no efficient leadership from the standpoint of natioge and t 
safety. d get 1 

We have blown hot and cold on the subject of woig/t was 
wide problems. President Hoover blundered whenjent we 
refused to implement the Kellogg-Briand treaty g@mmer 
to serve notice to the world that we would aid the wen fav 
tims of aggression. all, w 

Franklin Roosevelt ran for the vice-presidencypd yet 
1920 on a League of Nations platform, but in May ifastant 
he forsook it in order to win for his campaign thei 
lationist support of the Hearst newspapers. In PWER 
summer of 1933, President Roosevelt failed to grasp @CKINC 
significance of the London Economic Conference #FFICIA! 
preventative of war and allowed it to collapse beca 
he was influenced by isolationist advisers. It is #urchil 
the President made his famous “quarantine” speecif* Engl 
Chicago in 1937 but he never followed it up. Heg@1y m 
not assert himself as the leader of international cig This « 
eration until 1938 and 1939, and he did not see t#falled. 
that the United States had an army, navy and aif forall ge 
adequate, to back up our words in international di lt ey 
macy. Yet from 1933 to 1939 he had a Democrm lettin 
majority of two-thirds in both houses of Congress d war 
unprecedented strength. ° Syste 

The excuse frequently made is that Mr. Rooseg*e in: 


OUR LEADERSHIP 
HAS VACILLATED 
ON VITAL ISSUES 


- faced hostility at home, that the isolationists 4: H 


strong. It must be recorded that no such timidity fed 
fected the President on domestic issues. He pulled Pork 








inies Alews 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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sting us dearly now — Importance of 
ecking new mistakes in policy. 


es byggnches when he went after the electric power com- 
dent’saies or when he crusaded against “economic royal- 
comes’ of when he sought to accomplish such a funda- 
transgental change in our system of government as to 
1an pogbstitute for the customary method of constitu- 
ossess pal revision a formula of judicial interpretation 
arby sqrough judges appointed from a single school of 
e been gought. 
rationgNor was such vigorous leadership asserted in inter- 
tional affairs when the isolationists violated decades 
tradition with a neutrality law that tied our own 
, we @nds and encouraged Hitler to believe that if he began 
y advgt, Britain could buy no ships or planes or munitions 
must pm us. 
ce in jgMr. Roosevelt’s opportunism continued even past 
> paste time when “total war” began in Europe. For he 
sponsignted to send Congress home in June 1940 after rela- 
933, weely small sums were appropriated for national de- 
ary clgse. He didn’t see then, and neither did the frustrated 
have publicans see, that America was really in for trou- 
f natiogt and that she must throw aside all domestic politics 
dget busy on a war program of magnitude. 
+ of wog/t was unfortunate that under our system of govern- 
1 whengent we had to conduct a presidential election in the 
reaty @mmer of 1940 and stall on the big issues. Had we 
id the wen favored with the British system of parliamentary 
all, we could have avoided the election that year 
sidencypd yet we could have kept before the President the 
May @astant threat of recall as a check on efficiency. 
zn thei 
-s. In@™WER OF RECALL No matter how big the mistakes 
> grasp@CKING TO CURB turn out to be between now and 
rence MFICIAL ACTIONS January 1945, the American peo- 
se becd ple cannot do what Winston 
It is Murchill recently told the United States Senate that 
” speechfe English people can do—remove their elected leader 
p. Hegany moment. 
onal cogthis does not mean that Mr. Roosevelt should be 
st see taalled. It does mean that the check which threatens 
.d air fogfall gets efficiency by its very presence. Mr. Roose- 
ynal digg't can do virtually as he pleases today—he can keep 
Yemocr# letting the New Deal reformers use the emergency 
ngre: d war billions to exploit themselves and to sabotage 
; system of private initiative which is the heart blood 
Rooseg“e industrial production so sorely needed to win this 
nists We; He can continue to make appointments to 
imidityf® federal judiciary that smell to high heaven 
> pulledj Pork barrel politics. He can keep the incompetent 





silure to see clearly our role in world affairs is oA. 


and the parasites in office. And there is no immediate 
check. 

Every American, however, wants to see the nation 
triumph over foreign foes. This means every Ameri- 
can wants the President, as Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy, to make the right decisions 
on war policy and to win. 


THE NATION PINS ~The press can keep quiet, aban- 
HOPE FOR VICTORY don criticism and refuse to exer- 
ON THE PRESIDENT cise its responsibility as an in- 
strument of democracy. It can 
exude optimism and issue Pollyanna reports. But 
that’s a dangerous course to follow. The American 
people expect the press to do its duty as the repre- 
sentative of those Americans who are eager to put pol- 
itics or personal prejudice aside and who want the 
Government to utilize the services of any and every 
American irrespective of what he said before Pearl 
Harbor or of what his political or class label used to be. 
The other day a Cabinet officer, when shown a list of 
able men for key posts, blacklisted most of them by 
saying they were “politically not right.” Has the White 
House blacklisted some of America’s ablest men? 

We all want the President to emerge from this war 
as the triumphant leader of the American people. His 
success is our success.- If we have misgivings now, if we 
discuss responsibility and insist on a real adjournment 
of political intrigue in high places, it is not because we 
have tne slightest feeling of personal antipathy toward 
the men in high office. It is only because we feel that 
the ac*"'2l safety of the American people is at stake. 

Like Britain, like France, we have neglected our 
military, naval and aerial force and allowed our po- 
tential enemies to grow strong. We shall in due time 
grow stronger than our foes. We shall win in the end 
because we have the resources, the man power, and the 
ingenuity. But it will prove costly and we shall never 
be able to explain our failures of the lost decade satis- 
factorily to the mothers and fathers, the widows and 
the orphans of those brave men who gave up their lives 
at Pearl Harbor and the Philippines. We must keep 
faith with those who are gone,-so that they shall not 
have died in vain. 

For these reasons we must continue to criticise that 
which is wrong—we must prevent a repetition of mis- 
takes. There will come a time when we can commend 
with equal vigor. Pray God it will come soon. 
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NEW ARMS CHIEF: PRESS REACTION 


Single-Head Responsibility for Production Generally Approved 


Some commentators see 
presidential action 
as long overdue 


Unification of war production under a 
single head is hailed as a step of vital sig- 
nificance by virtually all of the comment- 
ing press, which greets with approval the 
appointment of Donald M. Nelson as head 
of the new War Production Board. 

Several editors note that establishment 
of one-man control is long overdue. Some, 
reminding their readers that the task ahead 
that no matter 
good the new setup may appear on pa- 
per, its 
to be tested. 

“Creation of the War Production Board 
with one-man authority is the greatest and 
most significant act of the President since 


is tremendous, say how 


course and effectiveness is yet 


arming began—bar none,” declares the La 
Crosse (Wis.) Tribune and Leader-Press 
(Ind.), adding that its significance lies 
chiefly in the fact that “the only kind of 
setup industrial America has ever under- 
stood” has been established. 

(Ind.), 
Roosevelt 


The Christian Science Monitor 


asserting that “President has 


won a vital engagement in the Battle for 
Freedom,” adds: “If the President 


backs 





' WANT TO 
TALK TO 
SOMEBODY 
ABOUT A WAR 


CONTRACT 


DONALD NELSON’S REAL JOB... 


Goldberg in New York Sun 


his production ‘ezar,’ there should be a 
marked advance on the American factory 
front.” 

Calling formation of the new board a 
“major American victory of the war,” 
the Detroit (Mich.) News (Ind.) asks 
why its organization has been so long 
delayed. “History,” says the News, “doubt- 
less will deal at great length with the 
factors that prompted the President’s long 
hesitation in taking the action now taken. 
But that is all done now and had best be 
left to history.” 

The Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Telegram 
(Rep.) 
control, but adds: “It is strange that a 
nation should take so long to conform its 


joins in commending centralized 


war organization to a pattern so clearly 
marked by experience for adoption.” 
“The executive order under which the 
President has created the War Production 
Board to be headed by Donald Nelson,” 
argues the New York Times (Ind. Dem.) , 
“may prove to be the most important sin- 
gle step forward that the President has yet 
taken in securing efficient war organiza- 
tion.” But, warns the Times: “No matter 
how fine an organization may be in the 
abstract or on paper, its practical working 
must depend on the ability, character and 
relationships of its actual personnel.” 


Cae 










The Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicatg 
(Ind. Dem.), approving the President’ 
grant of power to Mr. Nelson, says: “The 
President was late in coming to a unifie) 
command, reluctant to delegate his grea 
powers. But, when he made the decision, 
he seems to have gone the whole Way.” 

Several editors see troubles ahead fo 
the new production chief. Among. thes 
is the New York Post (Ind.) , which com- 
ments: “Donald Nelson is going to be in 
the position of a man building a new auto. 
mobile factory, with the entire countr 
breathing on his neck and offering ad. 
vice, usually in the form of outraged cries 
Hell hath no fury like that of an ordinan 
man demanding a miracle.” 

Other dangers are noted by the Pitts 
burgh (Pa.) Post Gazette (Ind. Rep), 
which “It would seem that the 
authority given Mr. Nelson is sufficient 
to meet conceivable contingenc 
but the confidence of th 
President. That certain groups and ind 
viduals in Washington industriously dig 
pitfalls for any one who seems to hav 
that confidence must be recognized, and 
no doubt Mr. Nelson will be the victim 
of this kind of ‘needling.’ If this cellar 
Mr. Nelson will not 


necessary authority.” 


warns: 


every 


one—loss of 


succeeds, 


digging 


have the 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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Pra and Con of National Issues 





Hitler as Our No. 1 Enemy: 
Division on Mr. Knox’s Views 


The statement of Secretary of the Navy 
Knox that Hitler Germany is the No. 1 
enemy of the United States finds editorial 
opinion divided. While the Secretary’s 
view is supported by a majority of the 
commentators, many contend conquest 
of Japan is of equal importance and that 
defeat of the enemy on any front will 
hasten the day of final victory. 

“Only with great danger,” in the opin- 
ion of the New York Times (Ind. Dem.) , 
“ean we permit ourselves to fall into the 
habit of thinking of a war No. 1 and a 
war No. 2. There is only one war and that 
is indivisible.” 

The Jersey (N.J.) Journal (Ind.) , how- 
ever, declares: “The Secretary of the Navy 
is reminding the people of the United 
States that they: cannot expect the Rus- 
san Army or the German people to win 
this war for the United States. In study- 
ing the war, Americans must look at the 
whole, broad, world picture.” 

Supporting the Secretary’s view, the 
Richmond (Ind.) Palladium-Item (Ind. 
Rep.) asserts: “First Hitler, then the 
Japs. And Hitler, thanks to the Reds, 
may be down and out much sooner than 
any of us thought possible. That will 
make it much sooner, too, for liquidating 
the Japs.” 

The Pasadena (Calif.) Star News (Rep.) 
takes a similar view, warning: “Two facts 
must be kept in mind to see the war 
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situation in true perspective—that the 
strategy of the United Nations is to 
recognize the necessity of a long struggle 
in the Pacific, and that the chief enemy 
of the United States and the nations allied 
with it is Nazi Germany. The second 
World War will be won in Europe and not 
in Asia. Hitler is the enemy who must 
be beaten.” 

Urging that lend-lease aid to Britain and 
Russia be continued, the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Times (Ind.) comments: “It 
would do us very little good to beat Japan 


Enright in Miami Herald 


arene seree 
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cote ‘ 


THis COUNTRY 


sat WAR! 


if, in order to accomplish it, we allowed 
England to be defeated by Germany,” 
adding: “Parenthetically, however, the 
wise Jap will not get too cocky on the 
strength of the Knox implication that 
he may be temporarily safe from major 
sea punishment.” 

“While it is true, and will remain so, 
that Hitler is the principal foe,” the New- 
ark (N.J.) Evening News (Ind.) con- 
tends, “the vital importance of successful 
resistance to Japan at Singapore and in 
the Dutch East Indies becomes more 
evident with each passing hour. The world 
now realizes that, if Singapore and the 
Dutch East Indies are lost, if Japan con- 
trols all entrances to the China Sea, an 
ultimate Allied counterattack will be a 
prolonged, difficult, expensive enterprise.” 


Summers in Buffalo Evening News 





DOVE OF UNITY? 


The Goshen (Ind.) News Democrat 
(Ind.) dismisses as idle any discussion of 
which is the more dangerous enemy. “Both 
are enemies,” declares the News Democrat, 
“and both are capable of causing great 
damage. Germany may be the more power- 
ful nation, but Japan certainly provides 
the more immediate threat to the United 
States. Appropriate attention should be, 
and undoubtedly will be, given to both 
and at the same time.” 

Noting that Secretary Knox must be 
“amused if not amazed” at the response 
to his statement, the Worcester (Mass.) 
Evening Gazette (Ind. Rep.) says: “As a 
matter of fact, it was so completely non- 
sensical to suppose the Secretary was giv- 
ing away the plan of campaign that many 
people wondered just what he was driving 
at when he did it. He might have been talk- 
ing for the benefit of Hitler. As for the 
Japs, they had a choice of two guesses. 
The Secretary was either preparing us for 
bad news or was throwing them off their 
guard. Our friends in the Pacific should 
not be unduly disturbed. Military plans 
are not formulated by the process of pub- 
lie debate.” 

Agreeing that the Knox statement might 
have been made in part as a reply to the 
recent German propaganda wave, the Beav- 
er Falls (Pa.) News-Tribune (Ind.) com- 
ments: “Secretary Knox’s declaration that 
Hitler’s Germany is the enemy that must 
be defeated first will be received with 
mixed emotions by Americans, puzzled and 
disappointed by happenings in the Far 
East, but at least an encouraging indica- 
tion that Washington is not taken in by 
the current Nazi propaganda campaign.” 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. . 


LAG IN WAR SPENDING 


Average Daily Outgo of $90,000,000 Needed to Meet Year's Program 


Passing of planning stage 
expected to speed present 
$65,000,000-a-day rate 


Uncle Sam needs a shot in his spending 
arm. Current spendings, though they have 
swung to an all-time record, are falling 
somewhat behind schedule, must be 
quickened if the nation is to keep pace 
with the President’s wartime program. 

This applies to spendings for war only. 
Treasury ledgers cite the lag: 

November (actual) ...... $1 500,000,000 

December (actual) ........ 1,850,000,000 

January (estimated) .... 2,000,000,000 

Round figures, these, they indicate that 
total of 
amounts to one-third more than Novem- 
ber’s, but will be only 8 or 9 per cent more 
than Planning, revamping, 
may have slowed down the program a bit. 
This spadework is pretty much over now. 
Actual execution of the plans, involving 
the spending of $15,800,000,000 from Janu- 
ary through June for wartime needs alone, 
should move into high gear quickly. 

January’s estimate of $2,000,000,000 is 
based upon Treasury figures showing a 
$1,305,000,000 total through January 20. 
That is $65,000,000 a day. It must be 
stepped up to $90,000,000 a day for the 
rest of the fiscal year, ending June 30, if 
the planned spending of $15,800,000,000 
in the rest of this fiscal 
accomplished. 

The President’s budget calls for war- 
time spendings of $24,000,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1942. In the first six months, 
actual spendings were $8,200,000,000. For 
the last six months they will have to be 
$15,800,000,000. Monthly averages: 

First six months............ $1,370,000,000 

Last six months.............. 2 630,000,000 

In other words, wartime spendings from 
January 1 to June 30 must average nearly 
double the spendings from July 1 through 
Dec. 31, 1941. 

January’s $2,000,000,000 is 25 per cent 
under that average. Because of the January 


the January war spendings 


December’s. 


year is to be 


lag, war spendings from February 1 to 
June 30 must average approximately 
$2,760,000,000 a month. Official figures 
indicate the Army, the Navy and the 
lend-lease spendings all must be stepped 
up. Estimated January spendings, com- 
pared with actual December outlays, show: 
Army, $1,000,000,000 and $975,000,000; 
Navy, $560,000,000 and $494,000,000; 
lend-lease, $300,000,000 and $256,000,000. 
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Another big item is for merchant ships: 
$45,000,000 and $36,000,000, respectively. 

Nondefense spendings are shrinking lit- 
tle, the figures show. Routine and general 
governmental spendings in January will 
run to about $450,000,000, at the present 
rate. In December, they were $686,000,000. 


Red tape is about to be peeled off the 
financial end of defense contracts. Amorti- 
zation of defense plant expansion is to be 
simplified. On January 19, the House 
adopted the Doughton Resolution (H. J. 
Res. 257) , designed to simplify procedure. 
Three days later the Senate Finance Com- 





WAR: PATTERSON 








TREASURY: SULLIVAN 


a Certificate of Necessity. These certif. 
cates may be issued, after investigation 
by the Secretaries of War and Navy. 

The documents were to certify that the 
plant expansion was “necessary” to th 
national defense. Object of the provisio; 
was to induce manufacturing and othe 
firms to build new facilities and expan 
existing plants to produce armaments re. 
quired for defense. 

A second provision of the law (See, 12 
(5) (i)) prescribed that no such Certificat; 
of Necessity might be however 
until after an exhaustive search to insur 
that the contracting firm had not been 


issued, 


r 


& 
—Harris & Ewing 


NAVY: FORRESTAL 


. all agreed: Simplify for speed 


mittee voted approval. Chances are the 
change will be in effect early in February. 

The complex method prescribed in the 
law (Excess Profits Act of 1940) 
made even more complicated by a para- 
graph of the act. Unnecessarily compli- 
cated, according to testimony of three 
high officials who had floundered through 
progressive work and delay in their efforts 
to live within the These witnesses 
were Robert P. Patterson and James V. 
Forrestal, Under Secretaries of the War 
and Navy Departments, respectively, and 
John L. Sullivan, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Under the law, cost of defense plant 
expansion, including equipment, may be 
amortized on tax returns over a five-year 
(60-month) period under certain condi- 
tions. First of these conditions was that 
the firm expanding its plant should obtain 


Was 


law. 


and would not be reimbursed in any ée- 
gree by the Government for the cost 0 
the expansion. To comply with this pro- 
vision made necessary the employment 
of considerable clerical and other forces 
and caused delay, sometimes for man} 
months, in the issuance of certificates. 

Repeal of the provision was requested 
by Secretaries Stimson and Knox. Rep 
Doughton (Dem.), of North Carolina 
chairman of the Ways and Means Con- 
mittee, sponsored the resolution. In letters 
to Mr. Doughton and in later testimony, 
War and Navy officials stressed that 


thorough preliminary checking would have 
to be done anyhow, but that the method 
written into the law delayed the work 

As a consequence of the paragraph’ 
repeal, thousands of firms now face the 
prospect of obtaining the law’s benefits 
free from inordinate delay. 
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DONT PUSH! 


Panic Never Won a War 


@ There is too much hysteria about the tire 
situation. 


America has been frightened by rumor and 
report. The motorist envisions a return to the 
horse and buggy days. This is nonsense. 


It is true that every pound of rubber must be 
utilized. It is true that it is not possible for 
every motorist to have all the tires he wants. 
It is true that needless passenger car use must 
be eliminated. 


But there is no need for fear and panic. 


We believe that rubber will continue to come 
from the Far East. But even if it does not, even 
if Singapore falls, we can keep America’s motor 
cars rolling. 


We have enough tires to last us 
2‘ years 


Almost five million new passenger cars were 
built and sold in 1941. The tires on these cars, 
with careful treatment and restricted use, easily 
can last until the summer of 1944. 


We have other millions of good tires on auto- 
mobiles purchased in 1940. The replacement 
sales for the past year indicate that even the 
average used car is traveling on good rubber. 
Conservation, by the owner of this rubber, 
through careful checking of inflation, proper 
speed, and avoidance of bruises, can give these 
tires a great many more thousand miles of wear. 


In the hands of qualified dealers, and in factory 
inventories, are several million new tires. These 
will be rationed to the motorists needing them 
most and under present regulations, the supply 
should be sufficient to fill the present need. 


Tire renewing will keep us 
rolling 


In recent years, tire renewing has been reduced 
to a science. Today, a tire which has had good 
wear can be safely recapped with assurance that 
the new tread will give satisfactory service. 


Factory control tire renewing means that your 
tires are recapped under the supervision of 
factory trained men using factory approved 
scientific machines and factory approved rubber. 


Renewing is no longer a hit-or-miss gamble, 
but is as much a part of the tire business as the 
making of new tires. 


With intelligent tire renewing, a very little 
rubber can be made to do a very big job. 


Men who travel miles in their own car to reach 
their job in war material plants cannot buy new 
tires in the regulations by the Government, but 
they can have their tires renewed. 


Men who deliver milk and groceries and other 
retail items cannot buy new tires. But they can 
keep their trucks rolling with renewed tires. 


Already we have heard many stories of men 
buying one or two or three extra sets of tires 
and putting them away against an emergency. 
Thése are probably the men who need them 
least. It probably would not make any differ- 
ence to the war effort if they had no tires. 


Hoarding must stop, because if it does not, we 
will not be able to keep all the essential 
vehicles moving. 


Patriotism must be placed ahead 
of personal comfort 


If all motorists will cooperate by careful use 
of their tires, if you will refrain from buying 
a new tire until you have made certain your 
present casing cannot be recapped, if you will 
use your automobile only for absolutely neces- 
sary trips, if you will visit the General Tire 
expert in your neighborhood, then— 


America can be assured of motor transportation, 
whether or not rubber from the East Indies 
continues to arrive. 


Be fair and honest and reasonable. Forget your 
selfish interests and pleasures. Realize that rub- 
ber is one of the most vital of war materials 
and do your part to conserve it. 


Do not rush into buying a new tire—or have 
one renewed because you think you may need 
it next year. Use what you have before asking 
for rubber, either for recapping or in a new tire. 
Ask your General Tire dealer to advise you. 


Do not push. We have plenty of tires for 214 
years if everyone keeps his head. 


And by that time, we will either have won the 


war or developed new sources which will 
supply our rubber needs. 
? * 


President 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
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KEEPING AMERICA’S 
PowbDeER DRY... 





and cool too! 


Today, though few people realize it, refrigeration and 
air conditioning are basic war industries. 

Modern air conditioning not only keeps America’s 
powder dry, but keeps it cool to retard deterioration. Re- 
frigeration speeds the manufacture of the powder, and of 
the shells that it drives. Air conditioning protects both 
worker and product in shell-loading plants, permits 
watch-maker precision in making fuses and detonators. 

Air conditioning makes modern blackout plants possi- 
ble, vitalizes the fire control rooms, spotting rooms, 
turrets and magazines of battleships, the pilots’ ready 
rooms in aircraft carriers, makes U.S. submarines the 
mosé cffective in the world. 

Refrigeration aids the riveter in the aireraft plant, 


enables the refiner to supply the appetites of planes and 


tanks and frucks with the high octane gas that modem 
fighting machines must have. Refrigeration is easing the 
critical steel shortage by making possible more iron and 
better iron from existing blast furnaces. And refrigeration 
continues to feed fighting men on the farthest flung battle 
lines the world has ever known, in great cantonments at 
home and on desolate island bases from the tropics to the 
polar circle and on the ships between. 

For the past 18 months, York men and York machines 
have been on the defense firing line, engineering, building 
and installing equipment for all phases of titanic struggle. 

Today, it’s war, not mere defense. And now the tempo 
mounts and York goes truly all-out as every last man in 
the works and in the field comes to feel that the only 
tolerable outcome, unequivocal victory for Liberty, rests 
to some degree in his own two hands. 


York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 
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York Manpower. 


Facilities. Experience, cover the Nation 


Pioneers in mechanical cooling for 57 years, York engineers today enjoy the richest 


heritage of experience in the twin industries of refrigeration and air conditioning. 


This experience, the unparalleled facilities provided by two huge headquarters 


plants at York, Pa., ten strategically located branch plants (each with its own engi- 


neering and construction staff) and field offices in principal U.S. centers, make York 


a truly national institution. York’s 4079 loyal patriotic workers, reinforced by 1650 


other good citizens in the York distributor organization, make it truly American, 


* * IN IQI7-1918 « x 


Refrigeration in World War I was employed mainly for 
the preservation of food, while air conditioning, as we 
know it now, had yet to be developed. Nevertheless, York 
men served with distinction and York shops devoted 90 
per cent of their capacity to war work. 

York planned and built machinery for the mammoth 
AEF meat and ice plant which was built and operated at 
Gievres, France, by the 301st Ice Plant Unit which was 
recruited in York. 

York supplied refrigeration for 593 U. S. ships includ- 


ing cargo vessels, battleships, transports, destroyers, 


mine-layers, mine-sweepers, colliers. tankers. supply ships, 
repair ships, submarine tenders, hospital ships, ammuni- 
tion ships, eagle boats, lighthouse tenders; for four Army 
cantonments, eleven cantonment hospitals, thirteen 
powder plants, five ammunition plants, five ammonium 
nitrate plants; for the U.S. Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis, the U.S. Marine Corps Barracks, 

Port Royal, 5S. C., Aberdeen Proving 

Grounds, U. 5. Navy Ordnance Depot, 

Baldwin, N. Y., and for St. Elizabeth’s a 
Hospital, Washington, D. C. 








“KEEP’EM FLYING!” 
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Improvements in design 
add to speed, safety 
of American aircraft 


IV—Propellers 

Propeller shortages no longer threaten 
to tie up the military plane output of the 
nation. Manufacturers are shipping pro- 
pellers as fast as planes can be made to 
use them; are confident they can turn out 
enough to meet the President’s schedule 
of 60,000 planes this year. 

Two types of propellers are used on 
U.S. fighters and bombers: the Hamilton 
Standard Hydromatic propeller, produced 
by United Aircraft Corp., and the Curiiss- 
Wright Electric propeller, produced by 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

These two propellers are a far cry from 
the first “props” which were little more 
than whittled sticks with holes in the 
center. When those first propellers were 
needed in the first World War, the special 
wood required was a bottleneck. Today, 
the special metals needed for modern pro- 
pellers are always a potential bottleneck. 

A description of the fundamental work- 
ing pattern of today’s propellers tells in- 
directly the story of their development— 
an engineering romance that has given the 
United States the world’s highest-perform- 
ance airplanes. 

First, there is the power unit. All that 
the casual observer sees of it is a brightly 
polished dome protruding from the center 
of the propeller. Within that 
housed a complex mechanism which auto- 
matically changes the propeller’s pitch, 
whereby the blades take larger or smaller 
bites of air according to take-off, climbing 
or cruising needs. 

This principle, later adapted for use in 
automobiles as the hydraulic gear shift, 
Hamilton Standard, 
which uses oil to operate the mechanism 
hydraulically. Curtiss uses an electric mo- 
tor to perform the same operation. With- 
out the “controllable pitch” propeller, 
modern airplanes could not utilize present 
engine powers. Development would have 
been stymied around the 150-mile-per-hour 
level. 

Second, there is the hub unit, which car- 
ries the blades of the propeller. Blades 
themselves are fundamentally the same as 
wings, but, instead of developing an up- 
ward thrust, they develop a forward 


dome. is 


was developed by 
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(Here each week appears a new kind of war cy. 
respondence—a special report on the battle of pry 
duction. The story of how American industry is pro 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a rising 
flood is the story of how the war is to be won| 


NO BOTTLENECK IN PROPELLERS 


Makers Confident of Meeting Stepped-Up Schedule of Plane Outpy 


thrust. Since the rotary speed of the blade 
is greatest at the tip, decreasing toward 
the hub, the blade must be twisted or 
“contoured” to make the leading blade 
edge meet the wind at the same angle over 
its entire length. 

So long as engine power remained below 


PROPELLER MAN‘S HANDS .. . 





. . MACHINING CASTINGS ... 











—F.S.A. photos by Delano 


FINISHING THE BASE 











certain limits, two blades were enough 
absorb the power. But as engine power ay 
airplane size went up, more blade ary 
had to be provided. This led to develop. 
ment of three-bladed and four-bladed pro 
pellers, now a frequent sight on advanee 
engine types. Six-bladed models alread 
are undergoing extensive tests in Britaip 

Need for more blades complicated tly 
weight problem, already serious. For yeas 
designers blindly added more metal te 
a propeller type that broke up under th 
terrific vibration induced by engines of 
higher horsepower. They had no way t 
measure exactly how much vibration ; 
given type of metal would stand. By 193, 
Hamilton Standard had developed a devie 
to solve the problem. Now, all engine ani 
propeller combinations are tested by this 
device, and the safety factor has shot wp. 
ward. There hasn’t been a single propeller 
failure in flight reported in the United 
States in the last two years. 

Results of these developments had been 
incorporated in most propellers by 1939 
Since then the main job has been one ¢ 
production—a task complicated by short- 
ages of materials, of machine tools, of ex 
pansions piled on expansions. 

Hamilton Standard. Brunt of the jobs 
far has fallen on Hamilton Standard. Pro- 
pellers manufactured by this company pull 
most of our bombers through the air; wil 
be used on the Republic Thunderbolt, the 
Army’s fastest fighter. 

Three years ago Hamilton was housed in 
part of the Pratt and Whitney engine 
plant in Connecticut. Now it occupies al 
expanded plant of its own near its former 
location; has overflowed into another plait 
in a town nearby. The working force ha: 
been enlarged until now the pay roll o 
the engineering department alone is a 
most six times that of the entire origina 
plant. 

Production has increased beyond the 
company’s most optimistic predictions 
Shipments in December, 1941, were mort 
than ten times the shipments in Septem- 
ber, 1939. 

The men who produce the propellers at- 
tribute their record to two main factors: 
subcontracting and an increasing use of 
special-purpose machine tools. 

Subcontracting: In line with the parent 
company’s basic policy, Hamilton Stand 
ard began to expand its system of parts 
suppliers for propellers as soon as expal- 
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jon of the home plant started. Approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the parts are sup- 
plied by sources scattered over the nation. 

Practical results of this method of oper- 

ation are well illustrated at the plant out- 
side the home-site area. An idle cotton mill 
was patched up, converted for making the 
blades and assembling the other parts. 
Nine months after work began on the build- 
ing, complete propellers were rolling out. 
Special tools: Introduction of compli- 
cated machine tools has speeded produc- 
tion. Hamilton Standard now uses one 
machine to hollow out the shanks of six 
blades at oxce, replacing an older machine 
that handled blades singly. 
Shifting of work from the laborer’s hand 
to the machine is another angle of this 
approach toward mass production. A dia- 
mond drill operated by push buttons, does 
ina few minutes a finishing job to a toler- 
ance of one-ten-thousandth of an inch—a 
job that once took a skilled craftsman 
many hours of steady work. This two-way 
approach to the production problem has 
resulted in a record output per square 
foot of factory space. 

Hamilton Standard propellers are made 
fom a forging of aluminum alloy—dural 
—that comes to the factory so nearly fin- 
ished that production experts say the 
amount of finishing work now done on the 
propellers could be lessened without im- 
pairing blade efficiency. Already high pol- 
ishing has been done away with to lessen 
finishing time. 

This flexibility in labor requirements 
might prove a vital point should the sup- 
ply of skilled labor be overtaxed by de- 
mands of industry and the Army. At the 
moment, company officials say their sup- 
ply of craftsmen has proved sufficient. 
Women represent a reserve supply, and 
can be trained to fill in on many of the 
lighter machining jobs. 

Production layout at the plant itself 
plays an important part in the zooming 
output rate. Forgings for parts are de- 
livered to one end of the plant as rough 
stores. From that area, the forgings move 
on machining lines, where each major 
part is fabricated. At the end of the 
separate machining lines is the finished 
stores area. From it, finished parts are 
fed to subassembly areas, which in turn 
feed major subassemblies to the final as- 
sembly lines. 

Curtiss-Wright. This company is the 
second source of propellers for the plane 
program. Under the sponsorship of the 
Amy, it brought into production on an 
appreciable scale the hollow-steel-blade 
propeller in 1938. Since then the propeller 
division has steadily expanded. 

It now occupies two plants in New 
Jersey, one in Indiana, and a fourth in 
} Pennsylvania. Total productive floor space 
8 Well over 1,000,000 square feet, and em- 
ployes will number close to 15,000 when 
capacity production is reached. 

Curtiss manufactures both the dura- 
lumin and hollow-steel blade, concentrat- 
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ing most on the latter type. Activities are 
integrated, but, even so, approximately 200 
firms contribute parts and supplies which 
find their way into the completed product. 

Manufacture of the hollow-steel blade is 
more complicated than that of the dural 
blade, since two separate blades must be 
made. The operation shows how Curtiss 
has solved a difficult production job. 

The hub is received as a rough forging. 
The first machining process now is done 
by one complex machine in about one- 
eighth of the time required by the hand- 
operated turret lathe it replaced. 

The blade is made from chromium-va- 
nadium steel plates, approximately the 
length and thickness required for both 
sides of the blade. After careful checking 
of the metallurgical properties, these plates 
are milled, cut down, the contour stamped 
out by huge hydraulic presses. 

After the blades are formed, they must 
be welded. Here the process requires work- 
manship of the highest order, tolerances 
finer than those in the best-made watch. 

Preliminary balancing is next, an oper- 
ation so delicate that even a breath on the 
blade will cause it to revolve on the test 
fixture. After this step, final milling ma- 
chines smooth off ragged edges and finish- 
ing machines polish up the metal. Time- 
saving devices have cut hand operations 
in half at this stage. 

Plating, final balancing and assembly 
to the hub units completes the propeller, 
a precision product that is lighter and 
stronger than any other type in use. 

While a relative newcomer in large- 
scale propeller production, Curtiss has 
pioneered in the development of the pres- 
ent-day types. It put on the market the 
first “full-feathering” propeller. This means 
that pilots can bring propellers to a full 
stop promptly when engines fail. 

Another refinement of pitch control, re- 
versible pitch, was developed by Curtiss. 


—Wide World 


HERE IS HOW PROPELLER PLANTS SPEED PRODUCTION: 
. «a giant 2,000-ton hydraulic press shapes cold steel into blades 


With this improvement, huge naval flying 
boats can turn on a dime on the water 
without cumbersome anchors. Curtiss also 
pioneered the “cuff,” a metal jacket fitted 
around the hub end of a propeller to kick 
more air back into the engine. This aids 
the cooling process, long a stumbling block 
in the utilization of higher horsepower 
radial engines. 

Curtiss blades are used mainly on the 
Army’s fighting planes, including the Bell 
Airacobra, the Curtiss P-40, the Lockheed 
P-38. Two outstanding bomber types, the 
Martin B-26 and the North American B- 
25 also use Curtiss electric propellers. 
Under the present program, company off- 
cials expect their product to see increasing 
service on all types of Army and Navy 
fighting planes. 

Other companies. The foregoing two 
major companies provide most of the pro- 
pellers for advanced training and tactical 
types at present. But other companies are 
preparing to enter the field. 

Aeroproducts Division of General Mo- 
tors has built a new plant in Ohio, is mov- 
ing into production on hollow-steel hy- 
draulic propellers. American Propeller Co., 
a recently created division of Aviation 
Manufacturing Corp., is getting set to pro- 
duce hollow-steel blades for trainers at an- 
other plant in Ohio. 

Nash Kelvinator has converted a former 
Reo truck factory in Michigan to produc- 
tion of Hamilton Standard propellers, un- 
der license. Another automotive unit will 
be converted to production of Hamilton 
propellers under plans now in the mill. 

Wooden propellers still are made for 
trainers, sport and small commercial planes 
by many smaller manufacturers through- 
out the country. Their role is to take as 
much of the load off larger manufacturers 
as they can. The program that’s ahead 
will strain capacity for all types of pro- 
peller manufacture to the limit. 
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\ For Over 30 Years 
\ that’s Been the Job of 


THE SERVIS RECORDER 


@ AND NOW the job becomes more 


| important than ever. Because now 
| trucks ™ needed to do a defense job. 


| 


Trucks are getting scarce; a truck’s 
time is getting to be a precious and 
an important thing to the country. 


LET NO TRUCK waste time, not 
| because it costs money, but because 


\ 
\ 


it costs defense. 


\ 
\ The Servis Recorder has only one 


\purpose: to help you keep your 
\trucks busy and efficient. Use it— 


for defense. 
Write for = booklet: “Ten Ways 


of Getting More Work out of Motor 
Trucks.” THE’ SERVICE RECORDER 


“CO.,1375 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
THE STORY OF THE DAY’S WORK 


The §ervis Recorder 


Tells Every Move Your Truck Makes 














People : 


Of the eat 


James F. Byrnes often is seen in his 
old haunts in the Senate Office Building 
and tells former Senate colleagues that: he 
can’t get used to the “mausoleum quiet” 
of his new surroundings as a Supreme 
Court Associate Justice. Thus far he hasn’t 
had much quiet. Among other special jobs 
he is reported to have been drafted by the 
President to help round out Government 
reorganization plans. 





| 
—Acme 
GOV. TUGWELL MUNOZ-MARIN 
. storm cellar 


Rexford Tugwell, often a storm cen- 
ter while he was a member of President 
Roosevelt’s original “brain trust,” is find- 
ing that life can be just as stormy in 
Puerto Rico. Demand by the island’s resi- 
dent commissioner for Governor Tugwell’s 
removal is the latest of a series of trou- 
bles. Continuing headache is administer- 
ing the law for breaking up large land 
holdings, warmly favored by Munoz 
Marin, president of the Puerto Rican Sen- 
ate, and warmly opposed by most big 
landowners. Brighter side: The Caribbean 
air is good for the Governor’s hay fever. 

* * * 

Leslie Wheeler, head of the Agricul- 
ture Department’s Office of Foreign Ag- 
riculture, typifies the practical delegation 
which Sumner Welles took with him to 
the Pan-American conference at Rio. The 
poker-faced, close-mouthed Mr. Wheeler 
usually knows the answers when he does 
talk. During nearly 20 years of Govern- 
ment service, he has been a delegate to 
international conferences in London, Rome 
and Havana. 

* * * 

Philip. Murray, CIO president, used 
to be a foot racer in his youth and was 
good enough to earn the nickname of 
“Flash” Murray. Last week he showed 
speed in his sharp rebuff to John L. Lewis, 
CIO founder, who was something of a 
wrestler in his younger days. Mr. Murray’s 
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1.S. Pat. O 


acceptance of the President’s labor peag 
proposals ignored Mr. Lewis and climaxe 
a rift between two men who worked tp. 
gether in the miners’ union for about % 
years. 

, * % * 

William L. Batt, head of the require. 
ments division of the War Production 
Board, is a dollar-a-year man who has won 
the backing of New Dealers by his suppor 
of defense planning from the top, and by 
his interest in postwar planning by the 
Federal Government. Mr. Batt is pres. 
dent of SKF industries, manufacturers of 
bearings. 

William S. Knudsen was clad in: 
business suit when, at Secretary Stimson’ 
press conference, he made his first appear. 
ance as an Army lieutenant general. Mr 
Stimson explained that for the time being 
the Army’s new production and procure. 
ment chief could shoot troubles bette 
without a uniform. 

Edith Nourse Rogers, author of th 
bill for a women’s Army auxiliary corps 
and Frances Bolton, one of the chief sup. 
porters of the measure, both are Congres: 
women with more than an emotional slant 
on their project. Mrs. Rogers served over- 
seas with the Red Cross during the last 
war. Mrs. Bolton, a graduate of the Arm 
Nursing School, has two sons in the 
Army. 


Joseph E. Davies, whose dispatches 
written while he was U.S. ambassador to 
Russia now are a best seller, spends most 
of his time around the State Department 
these days. He is working on problems of 
war refugees in many corners of the world 
Mr. Davies has a large collection of Rus 
sian art objects which he amassed during 
his stay in Moscow. 





JOSEPH E. DAVIES 
. best-seller 
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President's Strategic Move Against Mr. Lewis 
. .. Growing Concentration of Wealth in Unions 


War and peace. President Roosevelt now has 

established himself as leader 
of the nation’s labor movement—in fact if not in 
name. In accepting the Government proposal for 
creation of a joint six-man union policy com- 
mittee, the AFL and CIO also accepted the Presi- 
dent as the unofficial seventh member of that 
committee with a voice in union policy matters. 





JOHN L. LEWIS was the goad if not the inspira- 
tion for the quick ripening of labor peace plans. 
As chairman of the long-defunct CIO commit- 
tee for labor peace, the former CIO president 
had proposed formally “accouplement” of the 
two organizations. At the time conversations 
between AFL and CIO already were under 
way. The result was that many unionists ac- 
cused Mr. Lewis of carrying a lead pipe rather 
than an olive branch. They charged that he was 
trying a coup to re-establish himself as labor’s 
No. 1 leader and to thwart the President’s de- 
sire for unity between the rival unions. 


AFL reaction was wrapped up neatly in one sen- 
tence appearing in the Federation’s weekly 
news service: “What new form of skullduggery is John L. 
Lewis up to now?” 


ClO President Philip Murray, on a train somewhere between 
South Carolina and New York when Mr. Lewis made 
public his proposal for “accouplement,” had nothing to 
say when he first heard of it. Later he described the Lewis 
action as “a Pearl Harbor.” Mr. Murray did call into 
session at New York the CIO executive board and invited 
Mr. Lewis to attend and present his proposal—an invi- 
tation which the CIO founder refused. 


BOTH organizations sent their ranking officers, presidents 
and secretaries, to announced conferences at the White 
House where the plans for a joint AFL-CIO committee 
were worked out. As a result, Mr. Lewis was confronted 
with an accomplished fact, a negotiated truce making 
negotiations for “accouplement” under Mr. Lewis’s leader- 
ship no longer possible. 


PROSPECT of continuing labor peace depends still on the 
future action of the United Mine Workers. With its sub- 
stantial treasury (net assets $4,014,000), fed by a uni- 
versal closed shop and checkoff in the coal industry, Mr. 
Lewis’s union is in need of no outside help. 


High finance. Fifteen members of the House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee—4 Democrats and 11 Re- 
publicans—have given the first glimpse into labor union fi- 
nance. To Committee members early returns from a question- 
naire sent out to all unions disclosed “vast tax-exempt funds,” 
representing “an astounding picture of concentration of 
wealth, a situation heretofore usually associated only with 
industry and finance.” Here are the Committee findings: 


ASSETS of 117 national and international (members in Can- 
ada) labor unions amount to approximately $82,595,000 
—an increase of almost 15 per cent, or $10,679,000 during 
the first 18 months of the defense period. Extent of union 
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JOHN L. LEWIS 


—Acme 


PHILIP MURRAY 


... time was— 


operations is indicated by aggregate receipts amounting 
to just over $80,000,000 and disbursements of $68,860,000. 
Not included are the assets of some 4,500 local labor 
organizations. 


AFL unions—25 not reporting—showed receipts amounting 
to $53,347,000 for the 18-month period and disbursement 
of $45,894,000. Total assets as of March 1, 1941, were 
$47,361,000—a gain of 14.74 for the defense period. 


CiO unions—13 not reporting—showed total receipts 
amounting to $17,032,000, total disbursements of $14,- 
121,161. Total assets were $6,973,000, an increase of al- 
most 70 per cent for the 18-month period. 


INDEPENDENTS cited in the preliminary report included 
only eight organizations, but these reported net assets of 
$28,260,709. In that figure are the assets of one of the 
country’s richest labor organizations, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, with assets amount- 
ing to almost $26,000,000. 


STRIKES: Committee report also pointed out the time lost 
through strikes, and said: “The greatest single cause for 
delay in the defense program has been the strike situation.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS: The majority members of the Com- 
mittee submitted two recommendations for legislation— 
that labor unions and other special-interest groups be 
required to register, and that the defense program be pro- 
tected from interference of strikes and lockouts. 


MINORITY: Eight Democratic members dissented from the 
Committee’s conclusions. Said the dissenters: “Immedi- 
ately following the outbreak of war . . . both capital and 
labor pledged themselves to settle by mediation and arbi- 
tration all disputes. Until there is conclusive evidence of 
either or both having failed to keep faith . . . we are of 
the opinion that congressional committees should refrain 
from criticism of either or both.” 
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Protecting Unjustly 
Accused Workers 


New procedure for dealing with 
ployes of war industries suspected of sub- 
versive activity has been worked out by 
the War, Navy and Labor Departments 
in conference with representatives of the 
labor unions. 


em- 


Chief purpose of the agreement is to 
provide machinery for hearing accused in- 
dividuals. The unions argued that estab- 
lishment of such machinery was necessary 
to protect members unjustly accused, espe- 
cially those who contend that they were 
removed from a plant, not for subversive 





metal parts. 





actions, but for legitimate union activities. 

Under the procedure worked out, com- 
plaints against suspicious persons may 
originate with employers, with union mem- 
bers, or the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, but in the end they would be sifted 
through the Army or Navy, whichever 
branch of the armed services is concerned 
with the contract being filled in the plant 
where the charge arises. 

Requests for review may be filed by the 
suspect or by his labor union. The review 
is to be arranged by either the Army or 
the Navy. 


The new War Labor Board will operate 
on a more formal and businesslike basis 
than its predecessor, the Defense Media- 





Forging a Propeller Hub 
<2 a Chambersburg Hammer. 


The urgent needs of War and — 
the growing demand for forg- 
ing equipment have demon- 
strated the marked superiority 
of drop forgings for essential 


Modern drop forgings com- 
bine the utmost in strength and 
durability with 
weight and are forged to closer 
limits than ever before. 


minimum 


Today practically all the vital 
parts of airplanes, tanks, ships 
and guns are born in the forge 
shop, under the impact of the 
modern drop hammer... usual- 
ly a Chambersburg Hammer. 


Chambersburg Engineering Co. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
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THE CECOSTAMP 
The modern drop stamp for forwine alumi- 
num alloy and stainless steel sheet metal parts. 





CHAMBERSBURG 


HAMMERS 


CECOSTAMPS PRESSES 





tion Board. Formal rules of proceduy 
something unknown to the Mediation 
Board, already have been adopted. They 
rules outline the procedure to be follows 
in each dispute brought for settlement, 

Usual procedure will be mediation by 
panels picked by Board Chairman Willian 
H. Davis from a group of associate men. 
bers. A mediation panel may Consist of 
public members only, or it may be con. 
posed of one employer, one union member 
and one public member. Employers ay 
unions are required to prepare brief state. 
ments of their positions. 

If the mediating panel cannot settle th 
dispute, mediators can propose arbitratioy 
or submit their report to the Board, setting 
forth a finding of facts and a recommen. 
dation for settlement. The Board, with or 
without hearing the parties, will either de. 
the case or decide that further jp. 
formation is necessary and appoint an in- 
vestigator. 


cide 


New move: The Wage and Hour Di. 
vision finally will pull up stakes and mov 
its headquarters to New York City be 
tween February 15 and March 1. There 
the Division is scheduled to remain for the 
duration of the war. Soon to occupy it 
quarters at the Labor Department will b 
branches of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics set up to handle special 
war projects. 


several new 


44-hour week: Latest Government de- 
partment to step up working hours is the 
Federal Works Agency, where the normal 
workweek has been advanced from 40 t 
t4 hours. No overtime is paid for work 
over 40 hours in Government departments. 


Strikes 


strikes involving approximately 
2,958 employes were reported last. week. 
The totals: 
4 CIO strikes involving more than 
618 employes. 
1 AFL strike involving 
ployes. 
1 Independent strike involving 2, 
200 employes. 
In the list below, the figures in paret- 
theses are the approximate number of em- 
ployes involved in each strike. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 

AvuTO WORKERS: 

Gar Wood Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Gougler Machine Co., Kent, O. (150) 
CONSTRUCTION WORKERS: 

St. Louis Auto Parts & Salvage Co., St 

Louis, Mo. (18) 

TEXTILE WORKERS: 

Atlanta Woolen Mills, Atlanta, Ga. (450) 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


METAL TRADES: 
Western Machine Tool Works, Holland, 
Mich. (140) 


INVOLVING INDEPENDENT UNIONS 


Berkshire Fine Spinning Association, 
Fall River, Mass. (2,200)—American 


Six 


140 em- 





Federation of Textile Operatives. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


rend of Araerscan Business 


Title Reg. U.S. . 


Business must expect more and more Government direction; must get set for 
added controls and new regulations as the war effort gains momentum. 

The effort is going to be to turn U.S. industry into one huge factory. 

But: There are two approaches to this problem of over-all direction; two 
general methods that the Government can use to get its results..... 

1. The method of detailed direction, of rigid limits on profit-making, of 
using a maximum amount of Government power to control the operation of business, 
to direct details of production, to center operating policies in Washington. 

2. The method of financial inducement, of using profit attractions to get 
co-operation while using tax laws to prevent abuses and profiteering, of using 
the fewest possible rigid controls and regulations affecting details of business. 

Tendency right now is strongly toward the first method. 














Question of industry's war profits is very much alive. 

Mr. Roosevelt and Henry Morgenthau favor a flat 6 per cent limit on all 
profits in wartime. Now: House Naval Affairs Committee holds that an average 
7.99 per cent profit, before taxes, is too much on naval contracts. 

Idea seems to be to try to revive the Vinson law, to limit profits on war 
business to 7 per cent. Original law limited profits to 10 per cent on naval 
vessels and 12 per cent on aircraft. It was repealed to speed arms contracting. 

The issue is this... 

Should profits be geared to risk elements, to the problem of financing de- 
velopment of war products, to the situation confronting individual companies? 

Or should profit be fixed rigidly at a definite percentage, while losses 
are the worry of the manufacturer? Should Government then use compulsion to 
force industries to take business regardless of prospective profit or loss? 

There's a strong profit-limit school. Whether it prevails will depend on 
industry's ability to sell Congress a different viewpoint. 

In England: Profits are not formally limited. But: There is a 100 per cent 
tax on war profits, with 20 per cent of the tax retained by the Government to be 
refunded to the individual company after the war. It might be tried here. 

Or: Excess profits tax law may be adjusted to permit the Treasury to reach 
out and take what would be classed as "excessive" profits. 




















Under Donald Nelson's new war production regime...ee. 

Dollar-a-year men will stay; will hold key positions. But: There will be a 
big increase in paid personnel in executive positions, a more stable setup. 

Industry will continue to do business directly with Army and Navy, with RFC 
and the Maritime Commission; will find that Mr. Nelson holds no power to enter 
into contracts or to spend money. War business will be done as usual. 

There will be no crackdown; no effort to be tough. 

The trend will be strongly toward more use of allocations, more rationing 
of materials to industry, more over-all planning and direction of effort. 

Plans to aid small industry by allotting specific amounts of material will 
be scrapped; will be replaced by plans to encourage wider subcontracting. 

Heat will be put on the Army and Navy to speed up contract letting; to pour 




















(over) 








TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-=-(Continued) 


out war production orders so that big industry will be forced to subcontract on 
a big scale. 

That's about the size of the change-over. There will be added pressure that 
goes with a war psychology. But: There won't be a revolution. 

Conversion of peacetime industry to war production was coming before the 
change-over; was being forced by the shortages of raw materials for civilian use. 





William Knudsen is to act as trouble=-shooter in the War Department; is to 
go into plants that are having trouble, to advise on remedies. 

Sidney Hillman is to keep his hand on wartime labor policy. But: He loses 
his power to advise and to exercise a deciding voice in general policy. 


For businessmen the new price-control law, when it comes, will mean..ecee 

Price ceilings: Present ceilings to be given really legal standing, to be 
enforceable. New ceilings to be established as the Administrator decrees. 

Right of appeal: To be open through a special court, with power of review. 

Licensing: A limited use of the power to license as a means of getting en- 
forcement. No license could be revoked without court action. 

Control of speculation: Government is seeking power to influence markets by 
its purchases or sales of commodities. 

Farm price control: Very elastic, but probably better than nothing. 

No control over wages. 

Added up, this spells the prospect of some definite restraint on price 
rises. Coupled with rising taxes it means a partial check to inflation. 

















Businessmen also face the prospect of added Government power through..... 

Requisitioning: President is to be given authority to go into any plant and 
to take any machine needed by the Government, whether or not it is being used. 
It's a sweeping grant of power that will remove any hesitation about getting 
busy on war orders; that will give Government the power to demand results. 

Priorities: Nelson is to get power to control the use of "facilities" as 
well as raw materials; is to be able to tell a manufacturer which machines must 
be put to work on which tasks and with which priority in use. 

Priority violation penalties: There will be fines up to $10,000 for not ob- 
serving a priority order, or a jail sentence of one year, or both. Purpose is to 
add teeth to what has been largely a voluntary system. 

Investigation: The Government will get power to go into any corporation to 
examine its books to determine whether or not priorities are being observed in 
arms work; whether or not there is violation of any Government rule. 

Condemnation: Power is to be given to take immediate possession of any 
property needed for defense once condemnation proceedings are started. 

Private industry in the period ahead will work under Government orders; 
will be subject to rigid controls, if need be. Official view is that most of the 
war powers will be used sparingly. Attitude is to be that industry wants to co- 
operate; that only in case of flagrant abuse will the powers be used. 




















Censorship now makes it difficult to report progress on arms output or to 
check on the flow of war orders. It can be said that an immense total of orders 
is being rushed out; that construction contracts are large and growing. 

There is the possibility of much abuse in today's secrecy, in the refusal of 
the Army and the Navy to releasé any figures on contracts. But: That's the new 
regulation. 

People of U.S. will just have to trust the optimism of official propaganda 
agencies from now on; will have to measure this against results in the field. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
ond CANNOT do as a result of federal 
curt and administrative decisions: 





———e 


Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN probably refuse to reinstate 
atemporary employe who was drafted in- 
to military service. The Attorney General 
rules, in the case of Government workers, 
that persons drafted while employed for 
the duration of the emergency were tem- 
porary employes and therefore not entitled 
to re-employment when their service pe- 
riod ended. 


* * 


YOU CAN continue to buy sulphur at 
$16 a ton, f.o.b. mines. The Office of Price 
\dministration announces that a large pro- 
ducer has agreed to maintain prices at 
this level. 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying federal in- 
come taxes on the money distributed to 
stockholders of your corporation by an- 
other concern which makes the distribution 
as dividends in payment for leasing your 
corporation’s entire facilities. The Supreme 
Court holds the corporation still receives 
taxable income. 


* * 


YOU CAN complete an oil or gas well 
that you or your firm had begun to drill 
on or before Dec. 23, 1941. The War Pro- 
duction Board permits such operations to 
be completed. 


* * * 

YOU CANNOT get jewel bearings or 
materials with which to make jewel bear- 
ings after March 1 unless you have a prior- 
ity rating. These supplies have been placed 
under priority control by WPB. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now process up to 10 un- 
broken bales of burlap that you may have 
in stock. The WPB freezing order on bur- 
lap has been eased to this extent. 


* & * 


YOU CANNOT continue to receive 
your customary shipments of sodium ni- 
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TIMKEN BEARINGS 


will do the same 
efficient job on freight 
cars that they are 
doing on all types 
of locomotives, 
passenger cars and 


malete(claiMesiccyelilllalsiece 


























Manufacturers of TIMKEN 
Tapered Roller Bearings for 
automobiles, motor trucks, 
railroad cars and locomotives 
and all kinds of industrial ma- 
chinery; TIMKEN Alloy Steels 
and Carbon and Alloy Seam- 
less Tubing; TIMKEN Rock 
Bits; and TIMKEN Recipro- 
cating Parts for locomotives. 


Copyright 1942 by The Timken Roller Bearing Company 














We ask American railroad executives, 
who have always been so quick to 
take advantage of improved and 
better methods, to seriously study and 
investigate the advantages of Timken 
Roller Bearings for freight cars. 


Roller Bearings have demonstrated 
their cost-reducing, speed-increasing 
possibilities in millions of miles of 
locomotive and passenger car service. 
Timken Bearings in freight cars are 
going to make possible “one-speed 
railroad operation.” The Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. 













To 
AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 
Timken Bearing 
will Increase produc. | 


tion; speed up Victory; 
and, tater on, help you 




































trate after February 1. WPB has issued a 
general preference order placing this chem- 
ical under allocation control. Allocations 
will be limited generally to defense orders 
and for meat processing, chemical and ex- 
plosives manufacture. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT continue to process 
manila fiber, sisal or henequin fibers if 
they are more than 20 inches in length. 
This order was issued by WPB’s Priorities 
Division to padding manufacturers, 

* * * 
YOU CANNOT deliver tin in more than 


three-ton lots to any regular customer in 
any single month. This restriction is con- 


tained in an amendment to the tin alloca- 
tion order of WPB. 


* * + 


YOU CAN now receive 6.5 cents a 
pound for lead, f.o.b. New York. OPA 


has raised the ceiling on this metal. 
* * * 


YOU CAN obtain an A-1-c preference 
rating on materials to rebuild - machine 
tools. The order is continued in effect until 
April 1, unless sooner revoked by WPB. 


* * * 


YOU CAN negotiate with the Treasury, 
Department of Agriculture, Panama Ca- 
nal, Federal Works Agency, Government 





‘How to Expond Your Plant 
without waiting to build! 
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Use the Outdoors for Storage — 


In these troublesome times, an Anchor 
Fence around your plant does double 
duty: (1) It releases valuable indoor 
space for production by permitting safe 
bulk storage outdoors; (2) it shuts out 
trouble-makers by controlling incoming 
trafic—with minimum expense for 
guards and maintenance. 


For more complete protection against 
spies and saboteurs, defense plants also 
need special Anchor enclosures within 
the plant—to keep unauthorized persons 
away from power stations, transformers, 
chemical and material stocks, fuel sup- 
plies and other vital points. 


Anchor Fences can be quickly erected in 
any soil, in any weather, even when the 
ground is frozen. The exclusive, pat- 
ented, driven “Anchors” hold the fence 


ATION-WID 





ALES AND ERECTING SER 


erect and in line, resist terrific force, yet 
can be moved without loss in case of 
plant expansion. 

Send for an Anchor Fence Engineer. Get the 
benefit of Anchor’s 50 years of industrial fenc- 
ing experience. Write for Fence Catalog—and 


name of nearest Anchor Fence Engineer. Anchor 
Post Fence Co., 6610 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


1892-1942 Fifty Years of Service 
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Printing Office and the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics to modify 
terms of defense contracts. Authority to 
expedite war production has been extend. 
ed to these agencies. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT melt more than two 
tons of ferrochrome in any one month, 
without specific authorization from WPB. 
This amendment is made to the chromium 
allocation order. 


* ¥* * 


YOU CAN, according to one lower 
court decision, avoid paying alleged un. 
paid wages for waiting time of your work. 
ers. The court decides that, if the em. 
ploye’s total weekly wage, divided by total 
number of hours worked and waiting, 
equals the statutory minimum wage under 
the Wage-Hour Law, is not entitled to 
the added compensation claimed. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sell tires “upstream” if you 
are overstocked. OPA states that dealers 
may sell to other dealers or to whole- 
salers, and that wholesalers may sell to 
manufacturers without a rationing certifi- 
cate, but that records of transactions must 
be kept. 


* * 4 


YOU CANNOT use nickel in making 
most building supplies, plumbing and heat- 
ing equipment, hardware, jewelry or furni- 
ture after April 1. WPB has compiled a 
list of items for which nickel cannot be 
used. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably buy new machine 
tools without paying prices higher than 
those quoted last October 1. OPA has fixed 
prices quoted on that date as a ceiling for 
machine tools and has ordered increases 
made after that time to be withdrawn by 
manufacturers. 


YOU CAN now receive slightly higher 
prices for special wool and yarn needed 
in military fabrics under price adjustments 
made by OPA. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT discharge an employe 
for violating a plant rule against soliciting 
union members unless you enforce that 
rule strictly. Such a discharge, one federal 
circuit court holds, is a violation of the 
Wagner Act if the rule is not uniformly 
enforced. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT agree with a union to 
restrict the use of equipment to be in- 
stalled in your locality. Such agreements, 
one federal court decides, are violations of 
the Sherman Antitrust Law, even though 
made to maintain profits and wage scales. 
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Anti-Axis Pact as Spur to Economic Co-operation 
. . . Prospective Currency Stabilization Agreements 


Economic warfare took a long 

step forward 
at Rio de Janeiro when 19 of the 21 
American nations approved without 
reservation a joint resolution to sever 
relations with Japan, Germany and 
Italy. Chief falterer was Argentina, 
which stood neither with the Axis 
powers nor against sister American re- 
publics. Now delegates can wrestle 
with the hard facts of business war- 
fare—increased war production, lev- 
eled trade barriers, allocation of scarce 
materials, shipping pools, finance, alien 
control, joint defense. Solution of these 
problems probably will be implemented 
through bilateral agreements between 
the U.S. and Latin-American nations. 


ARGENTINA: In the case of Argen- 
tina, the severance resolution leaves 
the Castillo regime a wide loophole 
in delaying an actual rupture with the Axis by waiting 
upon congressional action. But Argentina’s Congress is 
not scheduled to meet until May 1 and intervening elec- 
tions are to be held. Meanwhile, Acting President Castillo 
rules by decree under a state of emergency and has 
shown no inclination to summon a special session. 


CHILE: Like Argentina, Chile hedged approval by insisting 
upon ratification, but Chile now has gone along. Chile’s 
chief problem is internal politics, with a bitter presidential 
election scheduled for Feb. 1. 


U.S. PRESSURE: This country’s ace card in swinging Argen- 
tina into line would be a threat to make isolation a fact as 
well as a policy. With Britain and Canada as allies, the 
United States is in a position to cut off all industrial sup- 
plies to Latin-American holdouts. Although U.S. war re- 
quirements could make use of Argentine wool and hides, 
Chilean nitrate and copper, those countries need supplies 
more than the United States needs their raw materials. 


FINANCES: Treasury offer to stabilize currencies for hemi- 
sphere trading promises to be but a minor part of a broad- 
er program. Secretary Morgenthau expressed the hope for 
a common currency unit—probably the U.S. dollar, but 
possibly a new unit, based on gold or silver or both. 
Chances are that stabilization will come through bilateral 
agreements, like those already in effect with Mexico and 
Brazil. Purpose is to rid Latin America of various exchange 
rates. Chile and Argentina, for example, have several rates 
applying to different imports and exports. British trade, 
moreover, is conducted in blocked sterling. Dollar-sup- 
ported exchange would smooth these complications. 


Free exchange, however, would be a far cry from free 

trade within the hemisphere. Ali foreign 
trade is now under government control at both ends of each 
transaction. This country supervises exports; Latin America 
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UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE WELLES AND CHEERERS 
+++ less vocal—Argentina 


and Canada keep careful watch over both imports and ex- 
ports. Scarce shipping space, requiring priorities, imposes fur- 
ther trade controls. Outlook is that this procedure will be 
followed through the war and, perhaps, long afterward. 


TRADE PROCEDURE: Worked out by the Board of Economic 
Warfare is a certification system to supply Latin America 
with essential requirements. Certifications will tie closely 
to allocations made by War Production Board. Latin- 
American buyers are required to forward certificates of 
need to U.S. sellers. Sellers here then send certificates to 
Board of Economic Warfare, which must give clearance 
before goods move. Previously, however, Latin-American 
governments would be advised of quantities available for 
them. Allocations now apply on steel, rayon, chemicals, 
farm equipment and may soon extend to autos and trucks. 


HIGHWAYS: Completion of inter-American highway from 
Mexican border to Panama Canal looms now as a strate- 
gic project. War advantage of an overland connection be- 
tween this country and the Canal is apparent. Available 
is about $78,000,000 to push the road to the Mexican- 
Guatemalan border and complete some 268 miles through 
Central America’s jungles. The project would both 
strengthen continental defenses and provide work for 
Central Americans likely to be affected by a drop in the 
banana trade, precipitated by the shipping shortage. 


War production in the hemisphere may create business 

opportunities for U.S. firms. Machinery 
is needed to increase metal output in Peru, Chile, Bolivia, 
etc. Priority assistance is offered oil companies operating in 
Latin America. Supplies for the inter-America highway have 
an A-3 rating. In prospect are river and harbor improve- 
ments, airport and highway building, construction of proc- 
essing plants and warehouses. Chief handicap to large-scale 
development is a labor shortage. 
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The time came when it was necessary for every man, woman 
and child, every wheel, every tool that the nation possessed, 
to be utilized each according to capacity, for the ultimate effort 
against the enemy. Private property, as such, ceased to have 
meaning for the moment, for it was quite certain that, if the 
enemy succeeded, then private property would forever cease to 
mean anything to such as survived. But victory and swift 
return to the normal life was just as certain, if the nation pooled 
its every resource .... 





Scene 1: A meeting of the Army General Staff. 

Cuier or Starr:—Gentlemen, we must move swiftly. Our 
peril is great. We must utilize every ounce of power, every 
gram of gray matter. 

Orverty:—Right you are, sir. 

Curer or Starr:—How’s that? Who asked you to contribute 
any remarks? 

Orperty:—I’m just 
here to say, sir, that 
we have to utilize every 
bit of intelligence and 
power, like you said. 
Therefore the privates 
SSS, | and noncommissioned 

officers think there 
should be employe-representation on the General Staff. 

Cuier or StarF:—Who do you think is running this Army 
anyhow? 

Orverty:—And who do you think this Army is, anyhow? 
Where would you generals and colonels be if it weren’t for us 
privates and corporals? 

Minister oF War:—Ha ha, he’s got you there, General! 

Curer or Starr:—Why, pfist, glub, harumph! I never heard 
of anything like—what is the world coming to—where would 
we be without you? Where would you be without us? 

Orperty:—In the Army, I guess. There’s 5,000,000 of us and 
only 200,000 of you fancy-pants boys. We are the ones who 
do the shooting, and I guess we got the votes, too. So I am 
here to tell you. We want a voice in the management of this 
Army, or we don’t march. 

Cuter or Starr:—And I’m here to tell you that if the 
privates and the corporals are going to have any voice in run- 
ning the Army, we generals and colonels are going to quit. 
(As the disputants sit and glower at each other, a messenger 
rushes into the room and hands a dispatch to the Minister of 
War. He pales as he reads it to himself.) 

Munister or War:—Listen, everybody. 
vanced forty miles all along the line. Our troops at the front 
are outnumbered. We must have action! 

Orverty:—Okay, Mr. Minister. The Army is ready. It’s 
rarin’ to go—if it agrees with the strategy of the General Staff. 
Otherwise—no go! 

Cuier or Starr:—We won’t discuss tactics until we settle 


US KIDS DEMAND 
PUPIL REPRESENTATION be 
-OR ELSE | 
NO SCHOOL, 









The enemy has ad- 


this preposterous business of employe-representation. And I 
suggest we settle it by ... 
Minister or War:—Boys, boys, let’s not quarrel. We will 
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form an advisory committee consisting of three Army offices 
and three Army privates, with a Navy man as chairman, 
(CurTaAIn) 

Scene 11:—A meeting of the Army Advisory Committee, 

CuatrMAN:—Then it is agreed that the Army rush every 
available man to the front immediately? 

‘Sotpier:—That’s right, in three shifts. 

Soupier No. 2:—I still think the boys who have to fight on 
Sunday and Saturday afternoon should get time-and-a-half, 

Sotpier No. 3:—Aw, we can figger that out when it comes 
to paying the bonus after the war. Let’s go, for Pete’s sake, 
I don’t like it down here 
in this bomb shelter. 

OFrFIceErR: — Well, 
you'll like it less out- 
side. The enemy is mak- 
ing his tenth raid of the 
day on the capital. 
Write out the order, 
Mr. Chairman. 

CuairrMan:—Anybody got a pencil? 

Orricer No. 1:—Here’s one. 

Sotpier No. 1:—Let’s see that. Wait a minute. Uh hub! 
That pencil isn’t union-made. 

Orricer No. 2:—Well, for gosh sake, what difference does 
that make? Go ahead, Mr. Chairman, and nuts to the union. 

Sotpier No. 2:—Pop that guy in the nose and we'll write 
the order in blood. 
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(CurTAIN) 

Scene m1: A railroad station. The railways have been ap 
propriated by the Government for the emergency. All trains are 
loading troops. As the engineer of the first train reaches for the 
throttle an elderly gentleman wearing half of a two-pants suit 
rushes down the platform and climbs into the locomotive cab. 

ENGINEER: —Hey, you, get off! 

STRANGER: —You can’t tell me where to get off. 

Encineer:—I can’t, hey? Who’s running this train? 

Strancer:—You and me. Where are we going? Wherever 
it is, mind that you slow down for curves, and, as we come 
into Gigglesburg, go real slow and blow the whistle three shorts 
and a long—V is for Vacation, you know—when you see & 
yellow house with blue shutters. 

ENGINEER: —Are you crazy? 

STRANGER:—TI am not. 

Encineer:—Well, if you’re not crazy, what are you? 

STRANGER:—Don’t you know? I’m the Public’s Representa- 
tive. Whenever the Government of the U.S. takes over an it- 
dustry, like they have taken over the automobile industry and 
now the railroads, it’s 
run by an advisory com- 
mittee representing the 
employes, the manage 

og ment and the public. Boy, 
: am I going to have fun! 
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to the Southern 
(alifornia Market 


HE rich, compact Los An- 

gzeles A. B.C. City area ac- 
counts for over 70 per cent 
of Los Angeles County’s popu- 
lation and approximately 75 
per cent of its annual retail 
sales. In 1939 the Los Angeles 
A. B. C. City recorded retail 
sales totaling $981,861,000. 


Rapidly expanding payrolls 
in the booming defense indus- 
try contributed to an 18 per 
cent increase in retail sales 
last year. And 18 per cent of 
$981,861,000 “ain’t hay.” 


A recently completed analy- 
sis, “Los Angeles, Key to the 
Southern California Market,” 
graphically illustrates the 
dominant position of the Los 
Angeles A. B. City zone. 
Copies of this study are avail- 
able to interested manyfactur- 
ers and agency men on re- 
quest. 


Business is booming in this 
fertile and responsive FIRST 
market of the West. To get 
your share of this PLUS busi- 
ness schedule your campaign 
in the Los Angeles Evening 
Herald and Express...FIRST 
in City circulation... FIRST 
in City and Suburban circula- 
tion...FIRST in total circu- 


lation among all daily news- 
Papers in the West. 
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Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Farmers’ Tax Burden 


Sir:—I would like to challenge a state- 
ment made in the January 9 issue of your 
magazine to the effect that farmers are 
favored by the fact that their living costs 
are fairly stationary and their taxes rela- 
tively light. 

In New York State, at the present time, 
real estate bears approximately 70 per 
cent of the tax burden, and represents 
only a comparatively small part of the 
wealth. 

Farmers also pay a high tax for the use 
of their motor cars, which are essential in 
the operation of farm business. 

Government cash subsidies amount to 
very little in New York State, and I hap- 
pen to know that, in Wyoming County, 
these amount to only about $70 per farm. 


Warsaw, N.Y. Everett H. Ciark 
* *% * 


Criticism of Government 

Sir:—The press of the nation should 
freely and frankiy discuss all subjects of 
public interest not banned by the rules of 
war censorship. 

In these United States, the people are 
neither imbeciles nor children, and they 
are entitled to know what their “servants” 
are doing in Washington, and what they 
propose to do. If any mistakes have been 
made, they should know of them, and also 
know whom to blame for them. 

There is nothing like criticism to keep 
our politicians on their toes and help to 
prevent the repetition of past mistakes. 

The very life of our democratic form of 
government may depend upon the truthful 
dissemination of the news by the press. 


Rio Hondo, Tex. Mrs. K. B. WriuramMs 


¥ * * 


Selfish Strike Leaders 


Sir:—Not many defense strikes are 
caused by the rank and file of union labor, 
but by its leaders, who are ambitious for 
power and whose feelings toward the or- 
dinary workman are plainly not of an un- 
selfish nature. They are greedy for power, 
both politically and economically. 

During the past few years, the spirit of 
patriotism seems to have disappeared in 
this country, only to be replaced by a 
spirit of selfishness, which appears to pre- 
vail on all sides. 
National City, Calif. W. S. Lorraine 


JANUARY 30, 1942 
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ARK THIS 
NAME! 


Protecto-Ray Bathrooms! It’s 
mentioned wherever seasoned 
travelers discuss present day hotel 
service. You'll find Protecto-Ray 
Bathrooms (rendered absolutely 
sanitary by special portable ultra- 
violet ray equipment!) only at 
New York’s great Hotel New 
Yorker. After being treated, each 
bathroom is sealed to keep it in 
that sanitary state for your per- 
sonal use! Yet this expensive ser- 


vice costs you nothing extra! 
Hotel 


W YORKER 


new YORK 
2500 Rooms from $9:08 5 
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PROTECTO RAY 
BATHROOMS 
++-they're ultra-violet rayed ! 





Senp us the names of any friends who 
would be interested in seeing a copy of 
The United States News without charge. 


The United States News 


2201 M Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Just what the 
Doctor ordered 


FOR PIPE SMOKERS 


THIS UNIQUE new blend 
“cures” the usual pipe- 
smoking troubles. Smokes 
without tongue-bite and 
throat irritation. Country 
Doctor Pipe Mixture has 
that rare quality among 
tobacco blends — unusual 
mildness plus full-bodied flavor and ex- 
ceptional aroma. Burns evenly — smokes 
cool — satisfies, pipeful after pipeful. 
Made for “champagne” tastes and aver- 
age bankrolls. Try it — today! 

(If your dealer doesn’t have it yet, write Philip 

Morris & Co., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., New York.) 
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NO BITE 
NO PARCH 
NO SOURNESS 


Country 
Doctor a7 


A Product of PHILIP MORRIS 
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Huge Task of Food Rationing . . . Conflict Over Farm 
Price Policy . . . Lieut. Gen. Knudsen’‘s Limited Power 


Army and Navy and State Depart- 
ment still are arguing about whether 
definite and adequate warning was 
given in time concerning the immi- 
nence of war with Japan. Blame for 
the Pearl Harbor disaster apparently 
is to rest upon the question of whether 
commanding officers in Hawaii were 
told specifically, prior to December 7, 
that war might be in the offing. 


x *k * 


A second big point getting attention 
from the Roberts committee investi- 
gating the surprise attack on Hawaii 
is whether the Army and Navy had 
worked out a clear division of respon- 
sibility and authority for patrolling. 
Just where Army responsibility for 
defending a base and Navy responsi- 
bility for patrol begin and end are 
matters of much debate. 


xk * 


Winston Churchill very strongly sold 
President Roosevelt on the idea that 
this country should not overlook Brit- 
ish needs at home and in Africa when 
allotting men and materials. 


x * * 


Frank Knox, Navy Secretary, did not 
intend to alarm the Chinese, Austral- 
ians and Dutch by his hints that Hit- 
ler, not Japan, was the main enemy. 
Mr. Knox most of all desired to quiet 
public clamor to know what the U. S. 
Navy was doing in the Pacific. He left 
the impression that much of the Navy 
was in the Atlantic. 


x * * 


Prediction by Senator Tom Connally 
that Japan soon would take Singapore 
was made with the purpose of condi- 
tioning the public for what would be 
another very bad defeat for this coun- 
try and Britain in the Pacific. 


xk kk 


Top-ranking Army and Navy officials 
still insist that the airplane is a mili- 
tary weapon of definitely limited of- 
fensive importance. It remains to be 
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seen whether advocates of all-out de- 
velopment of air power will have a 
chance to show what the airplane can 
do. 


xk * 


War Secretary Stimson is taking it 
for granted that Lieut. Gen. William 
Knudsen will direct production on 
Army contracts under the supervision 
of Mr. Stimson and his Under Secre- 
tary, Robert Patterson. 


x &k 


Donald Nelson, as chairman of the 
new War Production Board, is quietly 
letting all of the various procurement 
agencies know that he doesn’t intend 
to apply a “crackdown” policy on 
them, but does hope for co-operation. 


x kk 


Supreme Court Justice Byrnes wrote 
the newest bill that provides for a 
great expansion in the power of the 
President over industry through requi- 
sitioning and commandeering and ex- 
amination of books. 


x kk 


Leon Henderson’s office is flabber- 
gasted by the size of the task of ra- 
tioning such things as sugar. The 
prospect is real that every family in 
the nation may have to learn about 
ration cards. 


x kk 


A typhus epidemic in Spain and an- 
other in Poland are confronting Ger- 
many with a major problem to keep 
this disease from spreading among 
German troops in Russia and those 
who might want to move through 
Spain. 


xx*k 


The group in Congress that success- 
fully opposed Federal Government tax- 
ation of income from State and local 
government bonds is getting out the 
ax again. This time it is less hopeful of 
stopping taxation of income from fu- 
ture issues, but is confident that it can 


stop taxation of income from out. 
standing issues. 


x *k * 


In the midst of Argentine-U. S. differ. 
ences at Rio de Janeiro, an Argentine 
official applied for special permission 
to buy an American-made automobile, 
have it shipped to him. 


& #+< 


Some advisers of the Office of Price 
Administration now are advocating a 
general ceiling as the most effective 
price control. Reason for their change 
of mind has been the delay by Con- 
Sress in enacting a price bill. 


Ss 8 & 


Continued trade with Spain, which has 
been widely criticized on the outside, 
is justified by insiders as a profitable 
deal. For example, this country keeps 
mercury away from Germany and gets 
cork by allowing low-grade oil or food 
to go to Spain. 


xk * 


Henry Wallace, Vice President, and 
Claude Wickard, Farm Secretary, are 
pulling apart in their viewpoint on 
farm price policy. Mr. Wallace tended 
to side with Leon Henderson and 
President Roosevelt. 


2 & @ 


High officials now are convinced that 
the British made a big mistake in con- 
centrating men and materials, both 
American and British, in North Africa 
at the expense of defenses protecting 
Singapore. The North African cam- 
paign is viewed by professional strate- 
gists as a failure even though some 
desert was gained. 


x kk 


Little monetary advantage is being 
gained by England through lend-leasé 
shipments of food. Some private bank- 
ing circles estimate that import sub 
sidies to keep internal food prices from 
skyrocketing are costing the British 
Government $300,000,000 a year. 
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